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philosopher from his original Bengali version.” sive in the age-universality of its poetry, such as 

$1.00 net only the author of ‘Nan’ can write.” $1.25 net 
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fied with Mr. Tagore’s deep understanding of 
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“He has seen most clearly the poetry in the new in the entire — that is not bright with the 
life. His song is full of the spirit of youth and ae bi , Me . - - rich with the glow 
hope. . . It is the song that the new century of passion in which Mr. George Edward Wood- 
ds“ Baten Teanceript. berry's ideals and philosophies shine upon human 
noo. experience.’"—Boston Transcript. $1.25 net 
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D HANRAHAN. “Every library, 
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A book of fascinating word 


and curious fancies." — Philadelphia North- pictures linked with cumulative interest around 
American. $1.25 net incidents of library life, dedicated to a librarian 
Other Works by William Butler Yeats of national reputation—John Cotton Dana, Esq. 
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I. LYRICS $1.75 net of style. $1.25 net 
Il. Dramatic Poems. New Edition. $2.00 net Other Works by Edmund Lester Pearson 
THE HOUR GLASS and Other Plays. $1.25 net || THE BELIEVING YEARS $1.25 net 
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The CUTTING OF AN AGATE $1.50 net trated $1.35 net 


New Book by Mr. STEPHENS, Polignac Prizeman, 1913 


HERE ARE LADIES. “Abounds in clever character phrasing, original and bright bits of description and 
philosophy . . . not a volume to be read hastily, but one to be read leisurely to extract the very best 
. just the book to read aloud to friends who will appreciate its excellent literary quality." $1.25 net 


Other Works by James Stephens 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. “Glitters with imagination and whimsical humor.” $1.25 net 
THE HILL OF VISION. “A new voice—glorious verse.” $1.25 net 
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WHERE CIVILIZATIONS MEET: ROUND ABOUT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


IX. CONSTANTINOPLE AND MODERN WORLD CONDITIONS 
Frank Chapin Bray 


LD-WORLD 
from 


Constantinople 
O all 
making unprecedented new-world conditions of 
neighborhood. 


cannot run 


away the influences which are 


Marconi, after experimenting with his ap- 
paratus for wireless telephony between ships on 
the classic Mediterranean, has predicted that soon 
it will be possible to talk across the Atlantic, al- 
though, he adds, the rate of 100 words a minute 
will be but half of that already afforded by the 
wireless telegraph. Shades of Columbus! who 
was nearly three months finding the edge of the 
Americas (which he supposed to be the coast of 
Asia), and four months getting back to tell of 
his discoveries to the court of Spain! 


Everybody knows that of late ordinary 
aeroplanes have repeatedly crossed and recrossed 
the Mediterranean. One recorded flight from 


Tunis (site of ancient Carthage) to Rome, with 
a stopover in Sicily and another in Naples (for 
luncheon), seemed like truly fiying in the face of 
ancient history. Within a have 


flown over every important mountain range in 


year aviators 


Note—This is the concluding article of the series re- 
quired in the Chautauqua Home Reading Course dur- 
ing the “Classical Year” of 1913-14. An article has ap- 
peared in the first issue of the magazine in each month, 
from September to May inclusive. The first article, 
September 6, was “The Classic Mediterranean Basin.” 


The second, October 4, was “Islam: Races and Re- 
ligion.” The third, November 1, was “Before and 
After the Balkan War.” The fourth, December 6, was 
“The Aggressive West.” The fifth, January 3, was 
“Nations and Nationality.” The sixth, February 7, was 
“The Game of Diplomacy.” The seventh, March 7, was 
“War Clouds and Rainbows.” The eighth, April 4, was 


“Constantinople: Imagination and Fact 
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Odell 


in the Young Turk revolution of 1908. 
Constantinople in 1911 


Unveiled at 


Europe. There is French government aeroplane 
service the Sahara desert. A Russian 
aerobus has successfully carried seventeen pas- 
sengers at once. Aeroplanes carry wireless as 
well as photographic equipment. Flying between 
Paris and London, from Paris to Berlin without 
a stop, from Paris to St. Petersburg and back, 


across 
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Constantinople today. View from 
fron: Paris to Khartum (startling the inhabi- 
tants by descent at Jerusalem), and the like, have 
become common news items.* Projected flights 
from London to India, and from San Francisco 
“around the world” back to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition grounds have been announced. 

At Bagdad on the Tigris, famed in “Arabian 


*We 


read with 


a queer sensation such cable dispatches as 
these “A Bulgarian aeroplane, while reconnoitering over the 
fortress of Adrianople, was hit by a Turkish shell and fell in 
side the lines It was piloted by a Russian officer who was 
made prisoner by the Turks.” “Two Ottoman military airmen, 
proceeding from Damascus toward Jerusalem, were killed at 
Samar near the Lake of Tiberias.” 


Turkish Stamboul 
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ross Galata bridge to European Pera and Galata 
Nights,” construction of a railway terminal sug- 


gests attempts at modern redevelopment of the 
fertile Mesopotamian plain between the Tigris 
the of 


Eden), which has lain fallow for ages. It is said 


and Euphrates (traditionally Garden 
that from the Assuan dam on the Nile the Egyp- 
tian Irrigation Department plans to generate elec- 
tric power, the flow being capable of furnishing 
150,000 horse power. 

In Asia Minor autonomy for Armenia is as 
pressing a problem for Turkey and the Powers 
Macedonia was or Albania is in the Balkan 


as 
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peninsula. Home Rule is reported to be an issue 
in Syria, fostered by the Lebanon League of 
Progressives. 

Early in 1914 at the opening of the Interna- 
tional College at Paradise, Smyrna, was held the 
first Conference of American Colleges in the 
Ottoman Empire, representing some fifteen insti- 
tutions. 

Who can forecast the result of such interplay 
of new-world and old-world forces in civilization ? 

We began our study Round About Constanti- 
nople by surveying its physiographical setting in 
The Balkan Wars revived 
so many declarations regarding its importance to 


historic background. 


the whole world that one was tempted to ask 
whether Constantinople was a real place or just a 
state of mind. 

The dictum attributed to a famous archae- 
ological scholar, W. M. Ramsay, was reiterated. 
He had “Constantinople is the center 
about which the world’s history revolves. It is 
the bridge that binds the East to the West, the old 
to the new civilization, which must be brought 


written: 


Mohammed's Tower of Europe (begun in 1452 


In 515 B. C., Darius crossed here on a bridge of boats. 


into harmony before the culmination of all civili- 
zation can appear, bringing peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 

As an example of the sweeping generaliza- 
tions current between the first and second Bal- 
kan war, we quote the following from the sec- 
retary of the London branch of the Christian 
Social Union, in the London “Daily Mail:” 

We have become so used to our shame—so 
used to the degradation of the ancient city which 
the first Christian Emperor rebuilt to be the capi- 
tal of the Roman Empire—that we can hardly 
awake to the possibility of this new glory. Peo- 
ple hope the Bulgarians will not march too near; 
they hope that Europe will not be submitted to 
the strain of such a further awakening, and that 
Constantinople will be allowed to slumber on in 
its filth, They can not conceive that the city 
which held up the torch of European civilization 
in the dark ages should be anything today but an 
Asiatic city. It seems a thing incredible to them 
that this matchless place should be raised from 
the dead. They are bewildered at the very 
thought that the finest site in the world should 
become once again the finest city. So used have 
we become to our shame and loss, which began 
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Yildiz Kiosk (Palace of the Star) erected by Sultan 





Abdul Hamid II, and his mosque, which the reigning 


Sultan publicly attends for worship at noon every Friday 


four centuries and a half ago, when the last Em- 
peror, Constantine Paleologus, went from his 
last communion in St. Sophia to meet a hero’s 
death in the breach which the Ottomans had made 
in the city wall. That was not very long ago; the 
modern period had already begun when Europe 
left Constantinople to its doom; the portrait of 
the victorious Mohammed II. was painted by 
Gentile Bellini. 

Today the time is ripe for turning the most 
shameful page in the history of civilization. The 
wisdom and valor of the Balkan Allies have done 
what the cynical sapience of the old diplomacy 
failed to do. Why should they stop short at the 
crown of their endeavor? Why should the best 
spot of land in Europe remain Asiatic? If there 
be still those among us who do not care to say 
“Constantinople for Christendom,” at least they 
should be ready to cry “Europe for the Euro- 
cmrlCUFlC CF 

To save Constantinople, to make it again a 
center of learning, of art, of Christian civiliza- 
tion, will be good for Europe. It will also be to 
the advantage of Asia. Instead of a backward 
civilization draining into Europe, there will be an 
advanced civilization pouring into Asia. It is 
not for me here to suggest the methods. There 


is more than one. It should not at least be be- 
yond the wits of politicians to make the splendid 
city a Hanseatic town, a free and autonomous 
capital of Eastern Europe; its chief university, 
its chief port, a center of light and wisdom for 
East and for West, so that, mounted again on its 
ancient throne of “holy wisdom,” it shall revive 
the Byzantine glory for Europe and for Asia 
alike. 

characterized 


Freeman, the historian, has 


Constantinople as “a city which, as long as 


Furope and Asia, as long as land and sea, keep 


their places, must remain the seat of Imperial 
rule. The other capitals of Europe seem by her 
side things of yesterday, creations of accident. 
Some chance a few centuries back made them 
seats of government till some other chance may 
cease to make them seats of government. But 
the city of Constantinople abides, and must abide. 
In the hands of Roman, Frank, Greek and Turk, 
her Imperial mission has never left her. The 
eternity of the elder Rome is the eternity of a 
moral influence; the eternity of the Younger 
Rome is the eternity of a city and fortress fixed 
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Interior View Turkish Parliament House 


on a spot which nature itself had destined to be 
the seat of the empire of two worlds.”* 

Now the fact is that so far as we can see 
today Constantinople is not the seat of the em- 
pire cf two worlds by a great deal. There is, 
rather, a sense in which it seems to be more like 


*“Historical Essays,” III. E. A, Freeman. 
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a mausoleum ground where ghosts of empire 
stalk about. But the creation of imaginary em- 
pires of which Constantinople is the seat still ap- 
pears to be a favorite pastime. 

Of these imaginary empires the military is 
foremost, although, historically speaking, the day 
of despot-and-plunder empire has gone by in 
East as well as West. Recall the extinct type of 
conqueror: Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, Caesar, 
Constantine, Mohammed II, Soleiman “the:mag- 
nificent,”” Napoleon. Insofar as the Ottoman Em- 
pire represents a persistent type of military des- 
potism it is decadent, shrunken in Europe, de- 
spoiled south of the Mediterranean, tattered by 
seditions in Asia. On the other hand we cannot 
conceive of the substitution of any other military 
power at Constantinople strong enough to defend 
it against all other possible combinations of Pow- 
ers if the object of occupation were to make it 
the seat of revival or extension of despotic mili 
tary empire. 

Much more striking is the conception of 
Constantinople as a seat of trade-empire, which 
militarism as well as diplomacy are supposed to 
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Kessab, scene of 


serve. Commerce between East and West by 
sea and land routes has given it unique pre- 
eminence as a commercial city at different stages 
of civilization. This pre-eminence, however, has 


distinctly declined, not only within the Mediter 


Cc. Odell 
Door of a Khan or Inn 
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Armenian massacres 


ranean basin but relative to the larger world of 
international commerce of our day, because of 
the modern development of the means of trans- 
portation and communication and the operations 
of international finance. 

Though we suspect that European imagina- 
tion has wildly over-capitalized the modern pos- 
sibilities of this trade-center, yet we must admit 
that the western mind cannot escape being fas- 
cinated by the 


speculation. | Constantinople 


stands for a vast El Dorado. Foreign capitalists 
obtain concessions from the Turkish government 
for the exploitation of national resources, speci- 
fied taxes being pledged as security along with 
foreign control of the properties if not actual 
collection of the taxes pledged 

One hears of irrigation development in 
Mesopotamia under command of a British en- 
gineer; also of a French concession for electric 
light, power, and four lines of tramways at 
Jerusalem including a suburban line from Jaffa 
Gate to Bethlehem. 


Turkish 


for aeroplane postal service between Aleppo and 


Newspapers report that the 
government accepts a French proposal 
Bagdad. But strategic railroad projects in Con- 
stantirople’s empire have attracted most atten- 
tion from foreign capitalists and their govern- 
ments 
Railr 


cient overland routes toward the Far East. They 


‘d lines supplant camel-trains on an- 
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\ Glimpse of Adrianople, first Ottoman 


offer carriage for pilgrims on the way to Mecca. 
Indeed, when one seeks to discover the secret of 
almost any particular turn of international 
politics in the Near East he is likely to be told 
to first “search for the railroad.” It is enlight- 
ening to learn that the importance of Durazzo to 
the new Albania is attributable to a railway 
project following the old Roman road which once 
led from this Adriatic port near to Italy across the 
Balkan peninsula to Constantinople. Apparently 
the experience of the Powers in conferring over 
the Balkan Wars has led to subsequent agree- 
ment over the ramifications of the Bagdad ral- 
way enterprise, a much shorter route to India 
than that via the Suez Canal. Such details as 
find their way into print describe a railway map- 
making of the whole of Asia Minor, comprising a 
Turkish loan in settlement of 
claims in the North, French claims in Syria, and 
German claims in the Bagdad “sphere of action.” 
Originally Sultan Abdul-Hamid granted the con- 
cession of land to Germany for a railroad ‘from 


Paris, Russian 


Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, across the 
Taurus Mountains to Adana and Aleppo, thence 
via Bagdad and Babylon to Koweit. But Great 
Britain established a protectorate over Koweit on 
the Gulf, thus controlling the available terminus, 
and then proposed neutralization of the route 


under joint auspices. Whereupon construction 


capital in Europe, recaptured in Balkan wars 


stopped short of Adana pending further negotia- 
tions. 

Such methods are characteristic of the ex- 
ploitation theory of trade-empire which is still ac- 


yr 
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Harbor and city of Smyrna, a principal Turkish port of Asia Minor 


cepted as a profitable basis for colonial expansion 
by great Powers. Turkey-in-Asia is one of the 
comparatively few fields left for exploitation, but 
the profit feature of the game is elusive. One 
can see that the exploited are expected to pay the 
cost of their exploitation and a profit besides. 
But add to the investment a share of the cost 
of competitive armament and diplomacy deemed 
necessary to secure opportunity for exploitation, 
and economic profits of the policy fail to appear 
Moreover it is difficult to 
understand how sale of through railroad privi 


on a balance sheet. 


leges to the Far East in order to exchange indus 
trial products of the West for Eastern luxuries 
can contribute enormously to the upbuilding of 
the Constantinople way station. 

In the report of the British School at Athens 
for 1912, Walter Leaf sharply differs from most 
commentators on Constantinople’s reputed “com 
mand of the trade route running across the Bos- 
phorus from Europe to Asia.” We have not 
seen any reference to the problem of trans-ship 
ment facilities across the Bosphorus, but Mr 
Leaf declares that “no such trade route has 
hitherto existed or could have existed: it is an 
economic impossibilitv.” Noting the attempt to 
form such a trade route all the way from Bel- 
grade to the Euphrates valley, he remarks that 
“European commerce has viewed with indiffer- 
ence the interruntion of train service to Con- 
stantinople for nine months, but on the closing of 
the Dardanelles the Powers took instant action.” 


We are apt to forget that water transporta- 
tion remains the chief because the cheapest means 
of commercial intercourse on the globe. The 
opening of the Suez Canal deiermined the main 
channel of modern carrying-trade between Occi- 


dent and Orient. Nevertheless it has not de- 
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Crossing the Tigris in a native “cufa” (round boat) 
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Panorama of Beirut, Syria, a center of American mission work 


veloped a world-capital at Suez, and cities of 
the British Isles rather than northern Mediter- 
On the continent 
of Europe Constantinople is out of line with re- 
spect to a combined overland and water route to 
Suez, compared for example to Salonika. Again, 


ranean ports have benefited. 


the convergence of all-rail routes from Europe 
upon Constantinople suffers in comparison with 
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Camel as Saddled in Turkey 


the natural Danube valley route debouching on 
the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea or passing by 
Constantinople through the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles into the Mediter- 
ranean. By the straits Russian carrying-trade has 
access to the Mediterranean past Constantinople; 
closing of the straits in time of war of which so 
much is made diplomatically appears to be a 
grievance because it interferes with through 
trade rather than with a Constantinople market. 
Then, too, an entirely new factor in determining 
main channels of international trade will come 
into play with the opening of the Panama Canal 
which provides another water route from indus- 
trial centers both in Europe and America to the 
markets of Asia. 

It would be quite possible for an enterprising 
publicity man to print a series of colored rings 
around Constantinople on a map—a small circle 
which would strike Rome, Vienna and Alex- 
andria; a larger one which would touch St. 
Petersburg, Copenhagen, Paris, Khartum, Mecca, 
Teheran; and still larger ones—showing Con- 
stantinople as the trade-center of the globe. By 
the same method Chautauqua might be made to 
look like the trade-center of the universe—on 
paper. Something of this sort of promoters’ 
buncombe seems to vitiate estimates of Constanti- 
nople today, perhaps because she is so hopelessly 
in debt to European financial exploiters. Main- 
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Crowded approach to bridge spanning the Tigris at 
Bagdad. Markets and coffee houses 


tained by European diplomacy her empire is not 
her own. Professor Sloane’s conclusion from 
exhaustive study* is that the Turkish empire, 
shorn of its European possessions, “will be a 
rickety structure, destitute of the props and stays 

*“The Balkans—A Laboratory of History,” by Professor 


William L. Sloane of Columbia, the latest and most illuminat- 
ing detailed study at first-hand 
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Aqueduct of Sultan Mahmoud I (1732 A. D.) across the 
Valley of Buyukderah, European side of the Bos- 
phorus 
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View of Square in new quarters of Aleppo. Tall build- 
ing a modern Syrian hotel. Theatrical Casino on 
the right 


upon which it has hitherto rested, capable of re- 
generation only by administration through gen- 
darmes and constabulary composed perhaps cf 
natives but officered and disciplined by trained 
soldiers from western lands.” We confess that, 
under modern conditions of world-neighborhood, 
it is easier to point out negative qualities than to 
discern positive qualities of Constantinople. In- 
ternational standards of comparison are economic 
and ‘ethical rather than physical. Site alone will 
not make of Constantinople a military, financial, 
commercial, cultural or religious world-capital. 
In our Chautauquan series of observations 
we have noted how the strategic geographical po- 
sition of Constantinople has been used for plun- 
der in past eras. The age of use for exploitation 
is not over, but recent events have seemed to 
forecast a time when use for the larger common 
good of human kind might be possible. Never- 
theless we continue to think of Constantinople as 
a duelling-place rather than a melting-pot. There 
civilizations have met but failed to assimilate; 
contact has been destructive rather than con- 
structive ; military, political and ecclesiastical sys- 
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tems have sacrificed their people in battle to the 
death. 
from an Eastern point of view it is none the less 
a disease-breeding plague-spot from a Western 
point of view. The Balkan Wars revealed at 
least the fact that people all round about Con- 
stantinople have been inoculated with the modern 
serum whose active principle is called nationality.* 


If Constantinople remains a Holy City 


Nowhere has experiment with nationalism 
proved a cure-all for social ills. To quote Profes- 
sor Sloane again: “It is my own firm conviction 
that national assertiveness, that institutional dif- 
ferences, even that traditions, are almost entirely 
artificial in the Balkans and the work of paid 
agents faithfully serving dynasties or governments 
whose interest it is to divide and rule.” West 
of the Balkans, we have observed there are 
“nations” in which the antitoxin called democracy 
is in great demand. 

Even while we view the turmoil around 
Constantinople we may indulge in an American 
day-dream: 

“Nations have long looked on each other as 


*See “Nations and Nationality,” The Chautauquan, Jan. 3 


necessary rivals, if not as natural enemies. They 
have sought to live separate lives; they have pur- 
sued selfish and, therefore, shortsighted policies ; 
they have plotted and warred to weaken each 
other ; they have set up artificial barriers to com- 
mercial intercourse; they have erected national 
instead of universal standards of ethics ; and have 
honored national bigotry as patriotism. But the 
same forces which unite separate and jealous 
communities, of circumscribed lives and conflict- 
ing interests, into a common national life are 
still at work, and are now organizing separate 
nations into a common world-life, which will af- 
ford the same basis and guaranty of permanent 
peace between the nations that the national life 
provides for peace between its constituent com- 
munities. This will constitute a new world-peace. 
Not one depending on treaties, or skilful diplom- 
acy, or mutual fear and equal preparedness for 
war, but on the common interests and sympa- 
thies, and on the mutual needs and services of a 
world organism, in which each nation is a member 
of a world body-politic.”* 


*“Our World, A New World Life” by Josiah Strong. 
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View of Salonika and harbor, potential commercial rival of Constantinople. Taken by Greeks in Balkan Wars. 
Spanish Jews chief element of population 
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Neighborliness and Civic Spirit 


That neighborliness is disappearing in the 
big, cosmopolitan modern city has long been a 
familiar complaint. The flat dweller hardly 
knows the family above, below or across the nar- 
row hall. One’s relatives or friends may live 
several miles away, while his neighbors are not 
even on his “calling list.” In such circumstances 
co-operation for strictly local civic purposes be- 
comes almost impossible. One must seek co- 
workers all over the city, and meetings assume 
a formal aspect, besides involuntary expense, 
loss of time and energy. 

In small towns, suburbs and villages neigh- 
borliness survives, but there are other obstacles 
Problems” 
absent in such places. There are no slums, no 
large masses of unassimilated aliens, no starving 
unemployed in menacing numbers. What is there 
to bring neighbors together—apart from equal 
suffrage, perhaps, where woman has not yet ob- 
tained the vote? 

Such notions are as unsound as they are com- 
mon. Admirable ideas on the subject of civic re- 
form and civic co-operation everywhere have been 
expressed by Prof. M. F. Ahearn of the Kansas 
Agricultural Coilege. We reproduce his obser- 
vations from the Kansas Industrialist as follows: 

For village improvement to be most success- 
ful the city government and the private citizens 
must co-operate. Let the civic improvement 
clubs, together with the municipal government, 
offer prizes for the best appearing lawn and the 
lawn showing the greatest improvement in looks. 
Garden contests should be started and the pro- 
ducer helped in selling his products. Get every 
one interested in the work. Try to develop a 
community spirit and make each citizen feel that 
his aid is essential in carrying out the plans for 
the betterment of his municipality. 

Have a “clean-up” day to begin with. Get 
the people interested in keeping the streets and 
especially the alleys clean. Dirty alleys breed 
flies and disease. Plant shrubs and trees and sow 
grass seed in the parkings. Prune the trees and 
fight the tent caterpillars and other troublesome 
insects and tree diseases. Doctor those trees that 
are injured. Houses should be painted and the 
building of cement walks and paving of streets 
started. 

A village improvement society can be or- 
ganized to look after the different phases of the 
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work. Encouraging the better cultivation of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables will be one of its 
duties. The society can give an annual flower 
show and demonstrate the artistic possibilities of 
each flower. Lectures given by the organization 
will be useful, also. A great deal can be done in 
cleaning up and beautifying the school grounds, 
and when Arbor Day comes let it be observed by 
planting some properly selected shade trees, the 
work to be under municipal control instead of 
being done wholly by individual landowners. 

The essential thing is to make a start, to get 
neighbors together for some collective purpose. 
Once together, they will find much to demand 
their attention and action. In the city the prob- 
lems are more complicated, but they are not dif- 
ferent from those of the small town and village. 
Recreation, beauty, charity, education, regulation 
of public utilities, inspirational lectures, communi- 
ty interests generally, draw people together every- 
where, once the initiative is taken by a group of 
alert, progressive, sincere persons. 

++ 
The Church Peace Union, endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie with $2,000,000, announces money prizes for 
ministers, any religious body, young women and young 
men, and Sunday School pupils, and it has just voted 
$10,000 for the expense of a World Peace Conference 
to be held this summer either in London or Berne. 
The prize open to ministers is $1,000 for a monograph 
about 15,000 words long on any phase of international 
peace. Three prizes of $500, $300, and $200 are offered 
for monographs on the same subject, not to exceed 
5,000 words, written by students in theological schools. 
+ 
Illinois Women and Equal Suffrage 

To impartial observers woman suffrage is 
no longer an experiment in this country. In the 
first place, too many states already have given 
votes to women, and in the second equal suffrage 
in the rest of the country is only a question of 
time. It is coming, it is inevitable, whether one 
approves of it or not. Yet many continue to re- 
gard woman suffrage as an experiment, declining 
to take it as a matter of course. Every new 
suffrage act that enfranchises women, every elec- 
tion in which women figure for the first or sec- 
ond time, is curiously studied in the hope of find- 
ing revelations of some kind in the results. Heat- 
ed arguments follow, and fallacies abound. 

This spring the Illinois women were supposed 
to be “on trial.” They had limited suffrage under 
a statute passed last year, and they voted general- 
ly in the city and other local elections of April. 
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“The eyes of the country were on the women of 
Illinois” said outside papers with legitimate ex- 
aggregation. Well, what did those eyes see? 
What did the Illinois women do on election day? 
Here are the facts, simply and briefly stated : 

They went to the polls, but not in startling 
numbers. The percentage of the voters as com- 
pared with the registration was 73—about the 
same as in the case of the men at the same or 
other elections. 

The women voted substantially as the men 
did. They divided on the same lines. They did 
not vote as women. They did not obliterate par- 
tisan and other ties. 

In some cases they helped good and fit .can- 
didates who would otherwise have suffered de- 
feat, but the number of such is small. They 
elected a good many women to small offices, but 
no woman was elected alderman—and no such 
thing had been expected. 

Where the issue was prohibition under local 
option the women gave majorities against liquor 
licenses. The women added 16 dry or no-liquor 
counties to the 30 that had been dry theretofore, 
carried 11 cities for prohibition and closed over 
In some places the women voted 
however, because the industrial or bread- 


1,000 saloons. 
“wet,” 
and-butter issue was prominently raised, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that the women connected 
with a trade and living off its profits will vote 
against their immediate economic interests. 

The results on the whole were satisfactory 
to the advocates of woman suffrage, who had not 
expected anything marvelous or revolutionary. 
The anti-suffragists, forgetting their previous ar- 
guments, professed to find in the Illinois result 
evidence of failure of equal suffrage. Why, they 
cried, women voters perform no miracles; every- 
thing remains as it was; society has little to gain 
from equal suffrage! Here is a sample of the 
statements issued by the anti-suffragists: 

At Berkeley, Cal., April 12, 1913, only 1,500 
out of 8,000 women voted for bonds for play- 
grounds. At Pasadena, Cal., where there are 
nearly 3,000 more women than men voters, play- 
grounds were discontinued last July because 
money necessary for purchase of ground was not 
voted. At Santa Monica, Cal., last December, 
vote was 3 to 1 for sale of liquor on Sunday, and 
a California paper said women voted 2 to 1 
against dry Sunday. 

These are only a few instances, taken at ran- 
dom, to show that the talk of what women will 
do as reformers is merely a fable. In the great 
majority of cases, they do not vote at all. And 
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the evidence given would seem to show that when 
they do vote, they are very liable to vote wrong. 
It all backs up the contention of those opposed 
to woman suffrage that men, who are trained to 
make laws and to govern, know their business 
and give it their attention, thereby securing the 
most satisfactory results. 

This admits by implication that women voters 
are not likely to destroy home, family, marriage 
and society—the stock argument of some antis. 
If women are neither all radical nor all tory, if 
they act like men and divide on the same lines, 
can do no harm. But the Illinois 
women, even if they did not shake the state, ac- 
complished not a little for good government and 
social order. The majority of them voted for 
decency and honesty in public life. 
clear gain. 


eual suffrage 


This was 
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Christian leaders of America, interested particular- 
ly in peace problems, are replying to the Swiss churches 
that they favor, with them, the holding of a World 
Peace Congress in Berne this summer. Not long since 
the evangelical churches of Switzerland sent out an 
invitation to the churches of Europe to attend such 
Congress, and to give answers not later than April. 
Soon afterward the invitation was extended to this 
country. It is learned that so general has been the re- 
sponse that the Congress is practically certain to be 
held. The fixing of the rate rests with the Swiss 
churches, but it is known that an American delegation 
of good proportions will attend, 

The Swiss leaders charge that the churches have 
not done their duty in the past protesting as they ought 
against war. They figure it that Europe will, during 
1914, spend $4,000,000,000 because of war notions that 
prevail, and that 5,000,000 men are idle. They say that 
300,000 men in prime of life were cut down in the Bal- 
kan wars, not to mention crippled men, and destroyed 
properties. To call this a civilized age, a Christian age, 
observe these Swiss ministers, in view of such facts, 
“is an insult to the name of Christ.” 

The plan of the Congress is not one of protest, not 
one of registering the views of Christians on war, but 
of getting down to exact methods by which the influence 
of churches of Europe and America can be brought to 
bear directly upon government officials to cause them 
to put an end to present conditions. The other part 
of the plan is to publish literature that will cause the 
people of all nations to rise and declare that not only 
war must cease, but that these vast expenditures of 
money and men stop. The Congress is to be attended 
by officials of the churches, not by volunteers. So far 
as heard from every official of every important religious 
body in America favors the Congress 
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Exaggeration and Sensationalism in 
Reform 
It has been the duty and privilege of The 
Chautauquan, for many years, to plead for in- 
telligent and reasonably systematic study of im- 
portant public questions. Superficiality, bom- 
bast, hypocrisy, recklessness in speech, looseness 
in thought, rashness in making charges against 
such 


men in responsible positions things as 








these have been condemned again and again in 
these pages. It is hardly necessary to labor the 
simple point that every question can be discussed 
soberly, fairly, earnestly and thoughtfully. In- 
temperance of speech is vice to be treated like 
other vices. But is it a vice peculiar to reform- 
ers? Is it fair to single out enthusiasts and 
radicals for attack because of the exaggerations 
indulged in by them? 

The Unpopular Review, the new and excel- 
lent quarterly that has been started to give ex- 
pression to truth and ideas that may be tem- 
porarily obscured by clouds of rhetoric, contains 
a readable article on this subject. It quotes sev- 
eral reform writers and speakers, shows how 
baseless and irrational their statements are, and 
argues, with sound logic, that a good cause is 
only weakened by such exaggeration and per- 
version. Why over-state and create opposition 
among the moderate and informed when the ex- 
act truth is sufficient and more than sufficient to 
support a certain conclusion? 

But the consideration to bear in mind is that 
intemperance, sensationalism and looseness of 
statement are not confined to reformers, or to 
radicals, or to idealists. Every party or school 
has its extreme left, its extreme right, and its 
center. Not all conservatives are conservative 
in speech and not all moderates are moderate in 
statement. Reactionaries are often as violent in 
denial as radicals are in assertion. There are 
yellow tory organs as well as yellow reform or- 
gans. The home rule-Ulster issue, the land 
and taxation issues in England, and the Panama 
tolls issue, the trust and currency and Mexican 
issues in this country, have afforded us super- 
abundant evidence of this. The bitter, die-hard, 
last-ditch Bourbon is reckless and vituperative 
as well as blind and deaf. 

It may be argued that reformers are general- 
ly well-meaning persons who ought to take spe 
cial care to avoid blunders and unjust statements 
in assailing evils and wrongs. But reformers are 
human and there are many species and varieties 
of the genus. Why should not conservatives be 
urged to practice moderation and patience be- 
cause they are necessarily on the defensive and 
destined to defeat by the forces of progress? 

The obvious truth is that temperament is 
responsible for stvle and method, not the cause 
one happens to be championing. It is safe to as- 
sume that in any controversy a good deal of non- 
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sense will be said on all sides, a good deal of heat 
generated, a good many poor arguments used, a 
good many personalities and epithets bandied 
about, a good many wild charges made. In the 
long run all this is forgotten. What matters is 
the element of truth and reason in a given cause 
or movement. It is well for all sober-minded 
persons to discount the exaggerations and go di- 
rectly to the essential facts or arguments. Alas, 
not many are calm, sober and impartial enough 
to rise to these heights. Those who naturally 
rise and remain above the din and the tumult, 
above the cheap and vulgar polemics of the dis- 
honest or the one-sided views of the narrow par- 
tisans, have a duty and mission of their own. 
They best do their work when they set an ex- 
ample of sobriety and fairness in discussion, when 
they seek out and point to the golden mean, the 
feasible solution, and prevent either set of ex- 
tremists from so inflaming passion and prejudice 
as to render a solution impossible. 
+ 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, in co-operation with the various peace or- 
ganizations, recommends that the Sunday nearest the 
anniversary of the first Hague Conference be observed 
by all the churches. The churches of Great Britain 
have taken similar action and the public schools of the 
United States are observing May 18th as Peace Day. 

The last two years have witnessed some sad ex- 
amples of conflict, lust, and human hatred. Over three 
hundred thousand have been killed in the Balkan States 
and during this very year thousands of women and 
little children have frozen and starved to death and in 
the end all concerned are infinitely worse off than ever 
before. The Balkan affair is a striking exhibition of 
the futility of war as a means of settling international 
disputes and securing the common weal. The unspeak- 
able atrocities of these two years of carnage should 
surely convince Christian people that war is contrary 
to a Christian civilization. Mexico is at our doors. 

On the other hand there is a great world-wide 
movement for world peace. The Federal Council has 
entered upon a peace campaign, international in scope 
and reaching to the antipodes. The Council has se- 
cured the services of Rev. Sidney L. Gulick of Japan, 
to assist in work directed by a Committee on Relations 
with Japan, which is to take up this question of inter- 
national and race relationship from the point of view 
of the Christian gospel. The plans of this Committee 
are of great moment. 


Last May about twenty-five thousand sermons were 
preached. This year seventy-five thousand are expected 
+ 


High-school pupils in eight American cities spend 
a million and a half dollars each school year for 
lunches The American Home Economics Association 
estimates that this amount, spent for lunches outside of 
school, will buy only 81,000,000 calories in food value; 
whereas if spent in the school lunch room, with its care- 
fully supervised menu, it will purchase the equivalent 
of 178,000,000 calories. 

+ 


Detroit has appropriated $8,000 for school dental 
inspection and clinics in 1913-14 
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The War, Its Justification, and After 

War has come, in spite of everything that 
was done to prevent it. Terrible, grim facts 
speak louder than words of subtle interpreta- 
tions. Why are we fighting, and what for? 

The President and Congress have stated to 
the nation, as well as to the world, their view 
of the deplorable situation that developed so 
suddenly. The President, as readers are aware, 
went to Congress after Huerta had stupidly ané 
maliciously bargained and trifled with our gov- 
ernment over the salute demanded of him, by way 
of reparation for the Tampico incident, and so- 
licited its co-operation and support. He dis- 
claimed any warlike intention; he wanted noth- 
ing of Huerta except respect for the United 
States and an ungrudging apology for a series of 
outrages; he asked for definite authority to use 
armed force against Huerta and his followers 
solely for the purpose of vindicating the na- 
tional honor. Congress after much debate and 
some strong opposition to the President’s ver- 
sion of the crisis, passed this resolution: 


“In view of the facts presented by the President 
of the United States in his address delivered to Con- 
gress in joint session on the 20th day of April, 1914, 
in regard to certain affronts and indignities committed 
against the United States in Mexico, be it 

“Resolved, That the President is justified in the 
employment of the armed forces of the United States 
to enforce his demands for unequivocal amends for 
the affronts and indignities committed against the 
United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States disclaims any 
hostility to the Mexican people or any purpose to make 
war upon them.” 


The name of Huerta was omitted with the 
consent of the President, although at first he 
had favored specific and direct mention of Huer- 
ta and his contumacious course as the only cause 
of the But the 
nevertheless significant in their disclaimers. 


hostilities. resolutions were 


In a less formal talk to newspaper men the 


President spoke even more plainly. He said: 

“I want to say to you gentlemen, do not get the 
impression that there is about to be war between the 
United States and Mexico. That is not the outlook at 
present, at all. In the first place, in no conceivable cir- 
cumstances will we fight the people of Mexico. 

“We are their friends and we want to help them 
in every way that we can to recover their rights and 
their Government and their laws, and for the present 
I am going to Congress to present a special situation 
and seek approval to meet that special situation. 

“It is only an issue between this Government and 
a person calling himself the provisional President of 
Mexico, whose right to call himself such we have never 
recognized in any way. 

“So that I had a feeling of uneasiness as I read 
the papers this morning as if the country were getting 
on fire with war enthusiasm. I have no enthusiasm for 
war. I have an enthusiasm for justice and for the dig- 
nity of the United States, but not for war. And this 


need not eventuate in war if we handle it with firm- 
ness and promptness.” 


These sentiments he reiterated in a subse- 
quent reply to a note from General Carranza pro- 
testing against the seizure of Vera Cruz and the 
invasion of Mexican territory. The President 
maintained his original position with regard to 
the nature, objects and intended consequences 
of the military and naval operations. It is well 
to bear these words, too, in mind, for whatever 
the future the President’s statements and the con- 
gressional resolution explain and elucidate the 
first acts of the tragedy: 


. . wish to reiterate with the greatest earnestness 
this desire and intention of this government to respect 
in every possible way the sovereignty and independence 
of the people of Mexico. 

_ “The feeling and intention of the government in 
this matter are not based upon politics. They go much 
deeper than that. They are based upon a genuine 
friendship for the Mexican people and a profound in- 
terest in the re-establishment of their constitutional 
system. 

“Whatever unhappy circumstances or necessities 
may arise, this object will be held steadily in view and 
pursued with consistent purpose so far as this gov- 
ernment is concerned. — 

“But we are dealing with facts. Wherever and 
whenever the dignity of the United States is flouted, 
its international rights or the rights of its citizens in- 
vaded, or its influence rebuffed, where it has the right 
to attempt to exercise it, this government must deal 
with those actually in control. It is now dealing with 
Gen. Huerta in the territory he now controls. That 
he does not rightfully control it does not alter the fact 
that he does control it. ; 

“We are dealing, moreover, only with those whom 
he commands and those who come to his support. With 
these we must deal. They do not lawfully represent 
the people of Mexico. In that fact we rejoice, because 
our quarrel is not with the Mexican people and we do 
not desire to dictate their affairs.” 

And now as to the sentiment of the people 
at home. The President’s course has been ap- 
proved, except by groups and individuals here 
and there, but there is no enthusiasm for war 
or conquest. The yellow papers and a few an- 
nexation organs are shouting for a general war 
or conquest, for the “taking” of Mexico by way 
of “compensation,” but, to repeat, this is not the 
sentiment of the country. The overwhelming 
majority of the people hope that the President 
whether he has erred or not so far—will succeed 
in limiting and localizing the campaign, \in re- 
straining the jingoes, in satisfying the \proud 
Mexicans that no aggression is intended. | This 
is the best that can now be hoped for or ex- 
pected. A general war would be an appalling 
calamity. The elimination or fall of Huerta 
would enable us to withdraw our forces and al- 

° 7 
low Mexico to work out her own salvation. Un- 
fortunately, all sorts of things may happen. The 
risks and dangers of the situation are great. 
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Chautauqua-Independent Arrangement 

Chautauqua Institution signalizes its For- 
tieth Anniversary by entering into an alliance 
with The Independent for furthering the cause 
of popular education. The Independent becomes 
the magazine element of the famous Chautauqua 
Course, adds to its staff a Chautauqua editor, 
and recognizes in a new way the significance of 
the whole movement. Chautauqua gains the ser- 
vice of a periodical of national influence through 
which to disseminate more widely than ever its 
ideals of intellectual efficiency, personal culture 
and social responsibility. 

Chautauqua has already given a new word 
to the language; has been the pioneer in summer 
assemblies and summer schools, and has become 
the recognized leader of the world in Home Edu- 
cation. Since 1874 the Chautauqua movement 
has spread until there are 3,000 summer gather- 
ings in this country alone which have taken the 
name. It these centers over 4,000,000 people an- 
nually participate in a wholesome and _ invigor- 
The enrolled members of its 
Course have numbered 


ating re-creation. 
four year Home Reading 
over 300,000 and over 450,000 more have taken 
the Course in whole or in part; so that three- 
quarters of a million people testify to the power 
and enjoyment of the cultural life which Chau- 
tauqua Offers to all those who will accept it. These 
are some of the achievements of forty years and 
the basis of hope for enlarging usefulness in the 
future. Chautauqua therefore enters the maturi- 
ty of its forty-first year with confidence that its 
mission of culture and inspiration is to have ever 
wider significance. 

The Independent has just celebrated its Six- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary. It has been largely in- 
fluential in moulding the thought of intelligent 
Its editorials, features, departments 
and pictures, are selected to give busy men and 
women a weekly program of information, from 
which shall be easy to read, 


Americans. 


original sources, 
practical in value, human in interest, always use- 
ful, and of definite application to the things of to- 
day and tomorrow. Its list of contributors and 
editors is the roll call of the greatest names in 
modern English Literature and public life. This 
new arrangement gives The Independent a wider 
constituency and makes possible more influential 
leadership. Chautauqua looks forward to the rela- 
tion with high hopes of widening its reach and 
making more effective its educational influence. 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 
Arthur E. Bestor, Director. 
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HE movement which began forty 
years ago next August in a sum- 

mer camp at Lake Chautauqua for the 
training of teachers has become one of 
the important features of American life. 
Today it guides the thought of millions, 


young and old. It establishes stand- 
ads in art, music and literature that 
influence the whole country. A _ book 


that receives the Chautauqua endorse 
ment is assured of success. In the po- 
litical field a Chautauqua reputation is 
the most valued of assets for a candi- 
date, however high may be the office 
for which he aspires. It would not be 
tasy to estimate the effect of Chautau- 
qa on the unification of national senti- 
ment, on the promotion of civic re- 
forms, on the cultivation of the re 
lgious spirit and on the development 
of popular taste. 


The reason why Chautauqua “has 
given a new word to the language” is 
because there was no word in any lan- 
guage to fit this new thing, this flex- 
ible, comprehensive, democratic and 
voluntary system of education which 
brought inspiration and the means of 
slf culture within the reach of all the 
people all of the time. No longer was 
we or isolation, lack of money or lack 
of time, permitted to bar the way to 
knowledge. The breach once made in 
the walls of the college, other 
avenues were opened by which the peo- 
ple could enter the world of books and 
systematic thinking. University exten- 


many 


NEW CHAUTAUQUA COURSE — 


ENGLISH YEAR 1914-15 





Four Books—Current Events—Weekly 
Magazine—Chautauqua Bulletin 


The social problems of 20th century 
England, the home life of her rural 
population, and a literary study of Ten- 
ayson-land are: leading topics of the 
new “English Year” Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course. A popular and prac- 
cal survey of results of modern re- 
search in child study is included in the 
tet of four books. 

The Independent, a “forward-looking” 
illustrated weekly magazine, will supply 
to the new course an expanded review 
of current world thought and life. 

A Chautauqua Bulletin will come to 
tach reader as a personal teacher of the 


course. 
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sion, correspondence courses, summer 
schools, lecture centers and culture 
clubs are in this country very largely 
the outgrowth of the Chautauqua move- 
ment. Although in recent years the 
magic name has been adopted by sum- 
mer resorts, lecture courses and enter- 
tainments in thousands of localities 
throughout the land, the ideals of the 
Institution have been maintained and 
its methods have steadily improved. 

Simultaneously with the development 
of the Chautauqua movement there has 
grown another unique American insti- 
tution, with a very similar function. 
The magazine in the United States in 
many cases has ceased to be a mere 
repository of fiction or the organ of a 
sect, party or coterie, and has developed 
into a dynamic factor in our national 
life, giving weekly or monthly lessons 
in citizenship and morals, warring 
against the foes of society, revealing 
hidden corruption, attracting attention 
to noteworthy men and measures, re- 
cording the progress of science and in- 
vention, criticizing art and literature 
and interpreting the meaning of current 
events the world over. No other coun- 
try has a periodical of the type of the 
magazine that we have in America, with 
its pictorial and literary features, its 
range of information and its moral 
purpose. 

The time has now come for the alli- 
ance of these two forces of our na- 
tional life, the platform and the press, 


Any Chautauqua course is made up 
of three elements: (1) the texts to be 
read, (2) the outlines, helps and hints, 
and other devices designed to perform 
the office of guide and teacher, and (3) 
the presentation of current thought and 
events. Three books of the course 
(since 1914-15 is the English Year of the 
Home Reading Course) deal with Great 
Britain. There is always some element 
which has no special relation to the 
geographical scheme of the course- 
Classica!, English, American, and Con- 
tinental European subjects, covered in 
four years, each year complete in itself. 
Such an element is found this year in 
the book, “Your Child Today and ‘o- 
morrow.” The perpetual timeliness of 
a book on such a subject needs no ar- 
gument. The well articulated scheme of 
related studies for the year, apart from 
the required reading upon current 
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the reading circle and the popular maga- 
zine. The leaders of the Chautauqua 
movement in looking over the field of 
American journalism to pick out the 
periodical which they could conscien- 
tiously incorporate into their required 
readings, have, we are proud to say, 
chosen The Independent for that pur- 
pose. On June 1 The Chautauquan, the 
magazine which has been a regular part 
of the required reading of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
will be absorbed by The Independent. 
Thereafter instead of The Chautauquan, 
the interest in which was chiefly con- 
fined to taking the prescribed 
course, all of the members of the Chau- 
tauqua Circle will receive The Indepen- 
dent, which will be of value to the 
whole family. Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 
who has for many years had charge of 
the Chautauqua Circle work, will be- 
cotne Chautauqua editor of The Inde- 
pendent. The present readers of The 
Independent will benefit in other ways 
by the alliance, for it will bring us 
many articles from sources and 
will enable us to carry out even more 
swiftly than we otherwise would, our 
broad plan for expanding the magazine 
and extending its scope and influence. 
We are glad to become associated with 
a movement that has done and is doing 
so much for the diffusion of culture 
and the elevation of national ideals. 
The Independent, May 4, 1914. 


those 


new 


events, is embodied wholly in bound 
books, not partly in a magazine as be- 
fore. 

The teaching element of the course 
will be offered in a series of monthly 
bulletins which will give the assign- 
ments of reading, program outlines, and 
lists of supplementary books recom- 
mended for the whole year. All bulle- 
tins will be designed to stimulate, in- 
spire and illuminate the year’s progress. 
Notes about circles, clubs, and individ- 
ual readers, happy inventions for mak- 
ing the course attractive, and other 
matters will find place in the bulletin 
from month to month. The programs 
will consist of two series: Suggestive 
Programs for Local Circles, based on 
the regular course, and Travel Club 
Programs based on “Through England 
with Tennyson.” 


The current requirement of 


events 
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the course has heretofore been met by 
the Highways and Byways department 
of The Chautauquan. From the nature 
of such reading it could not be reduced 
to synopsis nor made a structural part 
of a course which must needs be 
planned a year ahead. No questions upon 
reading of this sort have been incor- 
porated at any time in the C. L. S. C. 
reader's memoranda; but the import- 
ance of keeping informed about and in 
sympathy with the best current thought 
has always been emphasized in the 
Chautauqua plan. 

The Chautauquan, beginning June 1, 
will be merged with The Independent 
and The Independent’s “Story of the 
Week” will be required reading for 
C. L. S. C. members. Sidney Brooks, 
London correspondent of The Indepen- 
dent, 
on present day problems of the British 
Empire which will be excellent sup- 
plementary reading Its recognized 
position in the field of national jour- 
nalism and its sympathy with the pur- 
poses and ideals which Chautauqua 
represents, make The Independent logi- 
cally fitted to become the magazine ele- 
ment of the C. L. S. C. Course. The 
Independent will have a Chautauqua 
Editor and will aim to become the na- 
tional exponent of the Chautauqua Idea. 
The Chautauquan will be continued as 
a department of The Independent under 
its own editor. All full subscribers to 
the Chautauqua Course will receive The 
Independent for a full year. 

The new English Year Course of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir 
cle (C. L. S. C.) is therefore timely, 
significant and interesting. It is offered 
with satisfaction and may be entered 
upon with confidence. Enlightening ex 
position of England’s past as a back 
ground for her present, a live presenta 
tion of people and things as they are in 
these stirring days in England, the de 


will regularly contribute articles 


lightful contemplation of matters that 
belong in the spacious realm of liter 
ature, and suggestive counsel as to the 
study and training of children are the 
subject the books of the 
course. Current events and vital move- 
ments will be treated in a clear and 
interpretative way in .n° “dependent, 
one of the great w* 
which becomes alliec 

in its propaganda of | 


matter of 


agazines, 
autauqua 
-ducation 


c. L. S. C. Co 914-15 
Democratic Englan  . » Percy 
Alden, Member 0! ' Parliament. 


Revised to 1914 $1.50 


The Chautauquan 


Among English Hedgerows. By 
Clifton Johnson, author and il- 
re Oi tad a 

Se 7 with Tennyson. 
By Dr. Oliver Huckel, author 
of “The Larger Life,” various 
Studies of Wagner, etc. ........ 

Your Child Today and Tomorrow. 
By Mrs. S. M. Gruenberg, with 
introduction by Bishop Vincent 1.25 

The Independent. A weekly maga- 
zine. Illustrated. 52 issues.... 3.00 

Chautauqua Bulletin. Monthly. 
Teaching and illustrative ma- 
terial. 

C. L. S. C. Membership Enrolment 1.00 


1.50 


2.00 


$10.25 


All Four Books, The Independent, 


The Bulletin and C. L. S. ¢ 
Membership $5.00 
Special Terms 
Full Course (as above) .......... $5.00 


The Independent, 52 issues, alone.. 3.00 
The Independent with any one of 


i i cn Sep egveietannes 6s 3.00 
The Independent with any two 

EE cad cece nnehad thenbendine ae 4 4.00 
 § 3 Freee ete 4.00 


Any purchase of above material in- 
cludes C. L. S. C. membership enrol- 
ment, if desired, without extra fee. 
C. L. S. C. Enrolment Fee without read- 
ing course material $1.00. 





Criticism is the endeavor to find, to 
know, to love, to recommend not only 
the best, but all the good that has been 
known and thought and written in the 
world. 

Saintsbury. 


The Museum of Natural Hig. 
tory and Art at Pittsfield 
Massachusetts 


The Pittsfield Museum is devoted to 
peace—the beauties and interests of na. 
ture and art. The building is Italian 
Renaissance in style, in itself an object 
worthy of study. The Greek and Roman 
collection in which Chautauquans are 
especially interested this year, has jn 
statuary plaster 
of many of the old marbles, including 
the West Frieze of the Parthenon and 
the Cantoria Frieze and also an original 
in marble, “The Chained Cupid,” of the 
16th Century. 
collection of 
vases, plaques, and bronze 
utensils, both dating 4th to ad 
Centuries, B. C., Tanagra Figures, 400- 
300 B. C., safety pins in bronze, goo- 
300 B. C., a Greek funeral urn, 4th Cen- 
tury B. C., a Greek vase 400 B. C, 
coins in and carved 
ivories, bronze lamps, an incense-holder, 
steelyards and jewelry. The Tanagra 
Figures and the large Greek vase are 
most important, but all are of interest. 


very good copies in 


The antiquities cover a 
Greek 


bottles, 


and Roman glass 


from 


silver bronze, 





A little library, growing larger every 
year, is an honorable part of a man’s 
history. It is a man’s duty to have 
books. A library is not a luxury, but 
one of the necessaries of life. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 


A MODERN LESSON IN GREEK’ 


James H. Baker 


HE seal of this University} shows 

as background a temple represent- 

ing civilization, a youth grasping a scroll 

representing learning, a torch emblem- 

atic of enlightenment, and a_ laurel 

wreath, the crown of honor. The ele- 

ments of the design are Greek, but they 

are symbols that have a permanent value 
in the world of letters. 

Since we have gone to the ancients to 
seek a badge for modern education, we 
whether the Greeks had ideals 
of enduring worth that still be 
made the goal of our civilization. De- 
votion to the Greek language, literature, 


may ask 
may 


*Condensed from “Educational Aims and 
Needs"’ by courteous permission of Presi- 
dent Baker and of Longmans, Green and Com- 
See Talk about Books in this issue. 
tOf Colorado. 


Civic 


pany 


philosophy, and art has had a profound 
influence, and Greek learning will long 
hold an honored place among liberal 
studies. There is nothing new upon 
this theme. But the spirit of the Greek 
life remains for our instruction and in- 
spiration. 

Let it be said once for all that in any 
discussion of the Greeks we are in dan- 
ger of confounding their real with their 
theoretical life; that the highest praise 
is limited to Athens in its best period; 
that Greek society had features which 
today would be undesirable, intolerable 
or impossible; that the peculiar charac- 
ter of the city-state favored many ele- 
ments of civic life that could not flour- 
ish equally in a large nation; that the 
Greeks had little idea of universal broth- 
erhood, and would have failed to under- 
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gand the lessons of the Sermon on the 
Yount; that they had not developed a 
gnscience as we understand it; that 
their ethics lacked much of the rich con- 
int with which later ages have filled 
the universal forms of their philosophi- 
al thought; that rhapsodies over their 
aitvre are today received with no more 
than polite interest. Yet the “glory that 
gas Greece” has not departed or even 
fiminished, if we it from a less 
familiar but more important standpoint. 
Within the limits and for the purpose of 
this address I shall discuss the Greek 
ideals without critical analysis of the 
wils. The modernness of the Greek al- 
ways strikes even the casual student of 
Greek society. In brief, it may be said 
that Greek history and literature present 
high conceptions of types of character 
md conduct, showing that by the peo- 
ple such types were more or less per- 
fectly realized, and it appears that the 
werage approach to public standards 
was closer than in most ages. 

In our period of history we are de- 
voted to the concrete, the practical, to 
invention, the discovery and application 
of natural laws, to material betterment. 
We are making a cult of efficiency. But 
itis now time to emphasize afresh the 
constants of a high civilization and the 
standard measure of manhood, lest the 
best spiritual aspirations and attain- 
ments of the race become as lost arts. 
We shall degenerate unless we retain 
the sound elements of previous culture. 
We can best judge our times and prob- 
lms only by historic knowledge and 
comparison. 

The Greek life was harmony. The 
soul was in tune with the body and with 
mature; there was no artificial, fixed an- 
lagonism toward the world, the flesh, 
ind the devil—the ethical problem took 
mother forms. The ideals were merely 
the higher conceptions of real life, grow- 
ing out of it, attainable and to be at- 
ined. The Good and the Beautiful 
were almost interchangeable terms. The 
individual, so far from being hostile to 
the state, was in aim and service a part 
of it. 


view 


The youth was educated to pos- 
8S certain qualities and perform cer- 
lain functions, and the means were made 
'0 contribute directly toward the end. 
The Greek made himself at home in the 
material world. The individual growth 
Was normal and free; the whole nature 
teveloped toward a good which in its 
purest form was conceived as perfection 
of soul. 


The Greek art expressed the religion 
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and the ideals as well as the keen sense 
of beauty of the people and hence was 
educative in morals and patriotism. The 
tragic drama of crime drew lessons 
of the awful results of crime, and the 
comedies were satires on the errors and 
follies of the day. In general, the Greek 
poetry had a dignity of theme and beau- 
ty of form that made it a standard of 
excellence. And the music of the better 
and characteristic class inspired noble 
emotion and sentiment. In all this I am 
referring to the palmy days of Athens 
and to the characteristic standards of 
that period. 

“The glory of Greece is that it best 
represented and understood youth as no 
other race or age has done. Till Greece 
can be reproduced, fit educational en- 
vironment for youth will not be com- 
plete,” is the opinion of a noted edu- 
cational investigator. Never has the 
world seen so elaborate a system of 
education as ours, yet in point of some 
essential results to be attained we must 
still take our ideas from the Greeks, and 
look forward to a more natural, eco- 
nomical, and productive educational aim 
and method. 


Perhaps one of the greatest teachings 
of Greek civilization is the relation of 
the individual to the state—a relation 
close and responsible, but which in Ath- 
ens at least was consistent with individu- 
al growth and freedom. At least every 
community has its local problems and its 
local responsibilities, and is a sufficiently 
small unit to secure some such cv- 
operative effort for the common good as 
characterizes these ideal common- 
wealths. Our vast system of education 
should be able to create a sense of es- 
sential unity of social interests and elim- 
inate the Ishmaelitic spirit that today 
makes necessary an alliance of the bet- 
ter citizens against its evils. It is a 
comment on the growth of universal in- 
telligence under Christian ideals, that 
much more than two thousand years ago 
a people had a working theory of educa- 
tion and government that made citizens 
harmonious with the state. And there 
is no political rest for modern nations 
until a harmony like in results is in 
some fashion attained. Indeed the up- 
rising against bad or indifferent citizen- 
ship is the feature of present-day politi- 
cal changes. “A co-operative world,” 
“social efficiency,” are the cries—I am 
not referring to socialism as such or as 
commonly understood. There are many 
phases of the general movement for a 
better democracy. And with a new 
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meaning and force emphasis is placed 
upon obligation to the state, the dignity 
of public service, merit as a recommen- 
dation for office, obedience to moral and 
legal codes, ability and worth as op- 
posed to chicanery and corrupt prac- 
tice, union of effort in civic enterprise, 
beneficent uses of wealth, the exalted 
character of justice, of honor and hon- 
esty, and of the spirit of brotherhood. 

The Greek life was a condemnation 
of the whole brood of romantics and 
degenerates subject to the sway of par- 
ticular passions that more or less mark 
later periods of civilization. It was 
normal and healthy and in so far, at 
least, a partial defense against ugly 
forms of vice. It was in accord with 
its ideals. The ways of the people 
were simple, their morals were natural, 
their impulses were balanced, all their 
powers, physical and mental, developed 
harmoniously under the guidance of 
sanity and reason. 

No inferences are to be drawn that I 
underestimate the Christian religion, 
morals and ideals, or anything that is 
excellent in modern ideals. And I be- 
lieve that some of the conflicts peculiar 
to the Christian world will be harmon- 
ized by the final assimilating influence 
and triumphing power of the force that 
produced them. I am simply giving em- 
phasis to life in its completeness. 
Plato’s ideals were so high that Chris- 
tians were fain to believe him inspired 
and prophetic. Is not the Greek idea of 
unity and harmony a conception that 
must ever haunt the minds of men un- 
til some millennium is reached? 

In relation to a humanly possible fu- 
ture, we are now at an epoch corre- 
sponding to that preceding the awaken- 
ing of Greece. With few materials, 
but with vast original power, it sud- 
denly developed a splendid civilization. 
With our hundredfold means of prog- 
ress, we should look forward to a 
golden age of education, enlightenment, 
and achievement. And the Athenian 
state, allowing for all modifications and 
adjustments, better perhaps than any 
other, will be the suggestive model, espe- 
cially if it teaches us clearly, emphati- 
cally, and finally that our real progress, 
estimated in the realm of permanent 
values, now éVermore must be not 
only materi ritual. 

Certainly ft ilding must be in 
accord with 1 traditions, history, 
and genius. \ » had a long period 
of imitation of Jreeks; the lesson 
now to be learne a greater one, not 
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copy imitation of their results, but in- 
spiration from their constructive ener- 
gy. And the waste of internal strug- 
gles and social conflicts must be grad- 
ually converted into efficient power for 
natural growth—here again we return 
to the Greek principle of harmony. if 
individual freedom is now greater, un- 
der an enlightened social aim it may 
contribute so much the more to the wel- 
fare of the whole. If science is a mod- 
ern factor in civilization, it teaches man 
to know himself, to regulate his life un- 
der reason, and adapt himself to the 
world and nature. If the Christian 
philosophy is different and superior, yet 
it proposes individual perfection and 
harmonious society under a comprehen- 
sive ideal. 

And there is another lesson of superi- 
or value. The Greeks were keenly sensi- 
tive to all impressions, physical and 
mental. I believe it may be truly said 
that they had an insight into the soul 
of things; reflected the beauty of things, 
gave a responsive flash to the splendor 
of the world. In power of understand- 
ing they exceeded any other people and 
lived a fuller life than any other, how- 
ever surrounded with discov- 
eries and inventions. Their literature 
was as clear and direct as their percep- 
tions were distinct and true, and their 
art was representative of their life and 
institutions, illustrating and idealizing 
them. And their conception of the 
Good, always a variable idea, was the 
goal of the soul’s progressive aspiration. 
And toward the world so perceived and 
$0 conceived was an attitude of wonder 
and of worship—all seemed divine. 
Hence they were religious even in their 
pleasures, and their religion was adorned 
with beauty. There is no_ secret 
cause of the grandeur of Greece; it is 
expressed in a word—appreciation. We 
must pause to emphasize the fact that 
the Greeks showed the highest power in 
making the most of a comparatively 
worthless religion. Says a noted com- 
mentator on Greek social life, “When I 
compare the religion of Christ with that 
of Zeus, Apollo, and Aphrodite, and 
consider the enormous, the unspeakable 
contrasts, I wonder not at the greatness, 
but at the smallness of the advance in 
public morality which has been attained.” 
When we think of our Hebrew Bible, 
full of conceptions of the Deity, ethical 
insights, great visions, divine fire, po- 
etry, prophecies, exalted literature, and 
of the Christianity foreshadowed by it 
and in a sense growing out of it, and 
the infinite purity and promise of the 


modern 
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teachings of Jesus offering hopes high 
as heaven, and when we see the possi- 
bilities of our Christian world exempli- 
fied by men like Phillips Brooks, the 
wonder grows that we have not seen 
more clearly in flaming characters across 
our sky the signs by which we shall 
conquer. While temperament and con-, 
ditions have much to do with views of 
life and choice of interests in any peri 
od of history, the spirit of the time 
which may be influenced by education 
and inspiring leadership also is an essen- 
tial element—and herein lies the hope 
of the apostles of spiritual betterment 
If our wonderful land is exploited only 
for creature comforts, if all that we 
have done, and are, and can be, is 
viewed with uncomprehending mind, we 
shall not attain our richest possibilities 
in art and literature, in all ways shall 
fall short of the fullest realiza- 
tion. If we too much divorce our re- 
ligion from all, even legitimate, health- 
giving, and educative pleasures, and 
underestimate the Beautiful as an ally 
of Goodness, if we can not connect our 
Christian ideals more with our daily life, 
we shall lack in the joy of living and in 
harmony of conduct, and fail in the full 
and effective use of the most powerful 
element of true civilization and progress. 


soul's 


The value of any picture of an ideal 
is the stimulus to realize it. What les- 
sons has the Greek ideal for young men 
today? First is a knowledge of their 
literature, so valuable, in translations, to 
all whether students of their language 
or not. Next to our Bible and perhaps 
our Shakespeare, the reading of Plato 
and Homer is full of culture value. 
Their tragedies are great mora! lessons. 
Next is the personal ideal. Suppose it 
might be said of a typical student today 
—For health and strength and mental 
poise and growth as well as for re- 
creation, he is an athlete. He has few 
morbid tendencies, since his manner of 
education and habits of life develop 
normal impulses that reach out toward 
whatever is good, or beautiful. He glad- 
ly converses with learned men that he 
may grow in knowledge and power. He 
studies political science that he may be- 
come a better and more responsible 
member of the commonwealth. He even 
turns to philosophy and gets a glimpse 
of ultimate ideas and a larger view of 
life. He makes his guiding principle a 
good that aims at complete mental 
growth and a virtue that calls for his 
best effort. When he becomes an active 
citizen, in the manner of the civic oath 
of the young Greek he resolves to de- 


fend the honor of his country, to dis. 
grace no worthy cause, to work for the 
common good, to respect the law and 
reverence God, to leave his country bet. 
ter for his work and example. Becange 
of his, education and character he finds 
joy in living, pleasure in mental growth, 
satisfaction in whatever is highest and 
best. As he comes to take a more seri- 
ous view of life he adopts permanently 
the standard virtues of temperance, 
courage, wisdom, and justice, but with 
no superficial understanding of _ their 
worth, for he has gone deeply into their 
meaning and knows their spiritual sig- 
nificance as well as their prudential 
value, knows them to be the cardinal 
elements of a rich soul, as well as of a 
well-ordered life. He has a refinement 
that shrinks from moral deformity, and 
is largely proof against low pleasure. 
He is not a worshipper of wealth, for 
life itself is so much richer than the 
means of living. He has little sense of 
painful duty, for his growth and been 
normal and hence free, joyous and full 
The above I believe is a fairly honest 
picture of the Greek ideal for youth 
made an ideal of youth today—to see 
how it fits. 

We, the younger generation, inherit a 
philosophy enlightened by science, ethi- 
cal standards corrected by countless 
tragic experiences and eager searchings 
for truth, vast resources for education, 
advanced knowledge of means of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral health, political 
and social science, the beginning of an 
era of art, material means for every 
line of culture and progress. We need 
only eliminate the terrible waste of in- 
harmonious struggle and convert it into 
constructive power, and have the vision 
ofa greater future, to enter upon an age 
of swift social evolution. 

And surely one guiding principle is 
harmony—harmony of character, har- 
mony of state, harmony of life with our 
own best ideals, And the means is 
education, and the power is youth. 


At the first Woman’s Rights Con 
vention held in New York City. af- 
ter the civil war, in May, 1866, Mr. 
Beecher said: “We shall never round 
out the Government, or public adminis- 
tration, or public policies, or politics 
itself until you have mixed the ede 
ments that God gave us in society, 
namely, the powers of both men an 
women. I therefore charge my country- 
women with this duty of taking part 
public affairs in the era in which jus 
tice and humanity and education 
taste and virtue are to be more and 
more a part and parcel of public pro 
cedure.” 
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LIBRARY SHELF 


In Ovid's “Fasti” or “Calendar”’* for the month of January is found the fol- 
jowing on 


PEACE 


Wars long engaged mankind; the sword was more handy than the plough- 
share, and the ploughing bull gave place to the charger. Then the hoes used to 
lie idle, the spades were turned into pikes, and from the ponderous harrow the 
helmet was wrought. Thanks to the gods and to thy house, wars, long since bound 
in chains, lie prostrate under our feet. Let the ox come beneath the yoke, and 


the seed beneath the ploughed soil. Peace nurtures Ceres; Ceres is tl irsling 
of Peace. 
But on the day which is the sixth before the approaching calendst their 


temple was dedicated to the gods, the sons of Leda.t The brothers sprung from 
the race of the gods erected it in honor of the twin brothers, near the lake of 
Juturna. My song itself now brings me to the altar of Peace. This will be the 
second day from the end of the month. Come hither, O Peace, with thy well- 
arranged tresses encircled with Actian boughs§ and in thy gentleness take up 
thy abode through the whole world. While there are no foes, let there be no 
occasion for triumph; thou shalt be to our chieftains a boast greater than war. 
Let the soldier bear arms only for the purpose of putting down the use of arms. 
By the wildly sounding trumpet let no blast be sounded but that of the pageant. 
Let all the earth, far and near, dread the descendants of Aeneas; and if there 
shall be any land that dreads not Rome, then let it love her. Throw, ye priests, 
the incense on the fires lighted in honor of Peace, and let the white victim fall, 
with stricken forehead. Entreat, too, the gods inclining to your hallowed prayers, 
that the family which gives us peace may equal her in eternal duration. But now 
the first portion of my task is completed and together with its month, my little 
book comes to a close. 

*Translated by Henry T. Riley. 

tJanuary 27. 

tCastor and Pollux. 

$Augustus gained a great naval victory over Antony and Cleopatra near Actium, a town 


of Epirus, A. U. C. 723. He soon after closed the temple of Janus, in token of universal peace. 


VESPER HOUR* 


Conducted by Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution 


NEIGHBORHOOD OR 
JUNGLE 

address by Dr. 
Macdonald. 


splendor of its achievements and the 
tragic desolation of its catastrophes, 
might be written in terms of that age- 
long struggle. All that is best in politics, 
all that is worthiest in trade, all that is 
most enduring in social progress and all 
that is most vital in religion work to- 
gether for the reclaiming of the jungle 
and bringing it into obedience to the 
law of the neighborhood. The long 
hope of the world is in the triumph of 
that law. 


From an James A. 


Life is either a neighborhood or a 
jungle, or the confused and uncertain 
middle ground between. The rule of 
the jungle is, “He shall take who has 
the power, and he shall keep who can;” 
the law of the neighborhood is, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
neighborhood and the jungle through 
the ages, spirit against spirit, ideal 
against ideal, are locked in struggle. 
The whole history of civilization, the 


Today, even more than in the past, all 
the interests of industry and manufac- 
ture and trade and commerce require 
that justice be done as between man 
and man and that the peace be kept 
between nation and nation. The very 
self-interest of legitimate trade makes 
it needful that the beasts of the jungle 


*The Vesper Hour continues through- 
out the year the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service. 
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CIVIL WAR 


Horace 
Erope Vil. 


Whither, O whither rush ye in fell 
wrath? 
Why fit the sheathéd sword to red 
right hands? 
Too little hath there yet of Thracian 
death 


Crimsoned the seas and lands? 


Not that the envious Punic citadel 
Should fall in fire on Rome’s vic- 
torious day, 
Or the chained Briton, once invincible, 
Move down the Sacred Way. 
But that thou the Parthian 
prayer fulfil, 
A self-destroying city. Not such mind 
Have wolves or lions, such a thirst to 
kill; 
They war not with their kind. 


mayest 


Doth some blind fury, or a spur more 


keen, 
Urge you, or crime? I pray you, let 
me know. 
None answers—their pale stupor may be 
seen ; 


Their stricken blood beats low. 


This is it: evil bitter fates impel 
Rome’s children, the fraternal mur- 
der’s crime, 
Our deep inheritance, since Remus fell, 
Of curse until all time. 


be cast out of the market place, that 
producer and consumer shall eack re- 
gard the rights of the other, and that in 
store and office and factory and shop 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
The old jungle theory that success in 
business is possible only through the 
deception and exploitation of others is 
no longer accepted in the business 
neighborhood. The highest economics 
and all sound business experience agree 
in this, that trade is really not profitable 
unless, like mercy, it blesses him who 
gives and him who takes. 

In the Christian view of life, all the 
world is a neighborhood. Once the man 
of business in his counting-room, like 
the man of the church in his closet, 
prayed for a neighborhood as wide as 
his own nation. To both alike the Man 
of Nazareth makes answer, “The field 
is the world.” Today the ends of the 
earth are brought into common touch. 
No nation any more is foreign to any 
other nation. All the world is a neigh- 
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borhood. But world-neighborhood de- 
mands world-brotherhood. 

The international area is as yet half 
jungle. The law that civilized clans and 
classes into ordered society and organ- 
ized districts and cities into states and 
nations stops short, its work half done, 
at the international boundary. Officially, 
most nations count most other nations 
their enemies. They live in suspense 
and fear. They maintain huge and cost- 
ly defences, fortifications, 
vies, and their allied parasites, which 
mean a burdensome tax on every pro 
ductive industry and a blight and curse 
on modern civilization. 
of all the continents, can show the 
world an international boundary line 
between two high-strung and proud peo- 
ples that over its four thousand miles 
is a civilized neighborhood swept clear 
of the jungle marks of battlements and 
warships and guns and sentinels on 
guard. When the half-barbaric remain- 
ders of life on other continents are 
civilized by the neighborhood idea, the 
example of the United States and Can- 
ada will be followed by all the world. 

The fact of world-neighborhood sug- 
gests world-brotherhood. It requires 
it. Indeed, it begins strongly to demand 
it. All great interests of any one na- 
tion are world interests. All great 
ideas are world ideas. All great senti- 
ments are world sentiments. The real 
forces of civilization the world over 
are gathering together into one irre- 
pressible demand that war shall cease. 

Business interests make that demand. 
Every great enterprise, on the farm, in 
the factory, in the store, on the market, 
in the halls of finance, on the Boards of 
Trade—every one of them needs for its 
prosperity freedom from war and from 
the menace and fear of war. During 
the past year construction work on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway lire across 
Canada was brought to a standstill by 
reason of the withdrawal from the con- 
struction camps of vast numbers of nav- 
vies called to their homeland to serve 
on one side or the other in the Balkan 
War. Great municipalities and large 
private corporations in Canada find it 
almost impossible to secure the capital 
needed for carrying on their enterprises 
this year because the money markets of 
London, Berlin and Paris supply the 
capital absorbed ir war budgets. The 
millions of able-bodied men withdrawn 
from spheres of remunerative labor in 
all war nations and held in military 
camps at the taxed cost of every pro- 


armies, na- 


America alone, 
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ductive industry, and for whose sup- 
port every man and woman who toils 
must earn an extra toll, constitute one 
of the elements in the high cost of liv- 
ing. Seventy per cent of the entire Fed- 
eral revenues of the United States can- 
not be paid year after year for war 
debts and war defences without the bur- 
den settling heavily on the man lowest 
down. The great social reforms in 
Britain, old age pensions, insurance 
against sickness and unemployment, and 
the needed measures for educating and 
making happier the people of Britain, 
cannot be carried on effectively so long 
as Britain’s budget for non-productive 
institutions, like the army and 
reaches $400,000,000 a year. The com- 
mon people of Germany cannot get their 
“place in the sun” so long as the war 
cloud hangs so heavily and absorbs so 
much of their daily wage. Japan’s sud- 
den blaze of war glory cannot sustain 
that gallant and ambitious empire of the 
Orient so long as it rolls water-logged 
and helpless in the trough of its war 
debt. 


navy, 


All the great ideas of any one nation 
are world ideas. The pregnant, regen. 
erative ideas, “liberty, equality, frater. 
nity,” belong to no one race. They are 
distinctive of no one nation. Lift the 
pall of oppression anywhere and out of 
the human soil will spring the germinant 
ideas that make for freedom and broth. 
erhood. In nations, as in men, isolation 
breeds ignorance, suspicion and strife, 
Bring the nations within reach and ideas 
will bridge the chasm and construct the 
intellectual highway over which, from 
nation to nation, the commerce of the 
mind, the products of social experiment, 
the gains of civilization, the wealth and 
wonder of world life will come and go. 
In their ideas the nations are debtor 
one to another. The thinking millions, 
thinking the same thoughts, yielding to 
the same inspirations, moved by the 
same impulses, encircling the world, in- 
ter-penetrating all nations, mock at your 
national tariffs and spurn the vanishing 
illusions of your international war. And 
world ideas cannot be curbed. 


THE “LITTLE WEEKLY” AGAIN 


The Chautauquan Weekly, one of the 
most popular publications ever issued 
by Chautauqua Institution, was printed 
for the first time in September, 1906. 
It was published in response to a de- 
mand for a publication that should keep 
Chautauquans informed throughout the 
year about Chautauqua. 

Starting with a handful of subscrib- 
ers, the value of the service performed 
was soon recognized and in a short time 
copies were going to every corner of 
the country. Through its help wan- 
derers returning to the Lake in May, 
June or July after a long winter's exile 
arrived with an exact knowledge of the 
prospective summer program, the im- 
provements to be found, the occupants 
of cottages, and the doings of their 
friends. They had seen it all in the 
“little Weekly,” which had been like an 
enlarged and improved edition of a let- 
ter from home. 

When The Chautauquan became a 
weekly in June, 1913, a local news edi- 
tion was provided to continue the ser- 
vice of the Weekly, but many subscrib- 
ers have felt keenly the loss of the per- 
sonal, informal news of Chautauqua and 
have expressed that feeling in no un- 
certain terms. Therefor when the de- 
cision was made to combine The Chau- 


tauquan with The Independent the op- 
portunity afforded to resume the Weekly 
was not allowed to pass. 

We are going back, then, to the “little 
Weekly.” To the personals, to the 
rentals, to the building items, to the im- 
portant program and other announce- 
ments; in fact to the more intimate re- 
lation between Chautauqua and Chau- 
tauquans so vital to Chautauqua’s suc- 
cess, which the Weekly was instrumen- 
tal in cultivating. 

The Weekly will resume publication 
with the issue of June 4 directly follow- 
ing the suspension of the Chautauquan 
Weekly Newsmagazine. It will make 
its weekly visits on Thursday as form- 
erly, will be the same size as published 
prior to the advent of the Newsmaga- 
zine last June, and will represent an ex- 
penditure of but one dollar a year. 

The following suggests the field to be 
covered by the Weekly’s news service: 

Accommodations, Trustees’ Reports, 
New Building Projects, Plans for Sum- 
mer Schools, Endowments, Memorials 
and Gifts, Property Changes and Im- 


provements, Earliest Engagements of 
Attractions, Financial Reports of the 
Institution, Personals About Chautau- 


quans You Know, Institution Announce- 
ments and News of All Kinds, Railroad 
Fares Granted, Chaperons for Excursion 
Parties. 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 669-683 inclusive. 


CL. S. C MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of 
God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in 
the Midst.” 
“Never be Biscouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 
Orpentnc Day—October 1 
SpecIAL SUNDAY November, second 
Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 


Cottece Day—January, last Thursday 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL Day—February, second Sunday 

Cuautaugua Day—February 23 

LoncreLLow Day—February 27 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23 

Appison Day—May 1 

SpeciaL Day—February, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

SpeciaL -SuNpAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur- 
day after first Tuesday. 

RecoGNiTtion Day—August, third Wed- 
nesday. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING 
FOR JUNE 
(The 


Current Events Chautauquan, 
current week). 

“Constantinople and Modern World 
Conditions” (The Chautauquan for May 
2, 1914, “Where Civilizations Meet,” 


IX, Bray). 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR LO- 
CAL CIRCLES 


The following maps may be secured 
from the Chautauqua Book Store at the 


prices indicated: Turkey in Europe, 
Ancient Greece, The Roman Empire, 
each 50 cents; outline map of Europe, 
5 cents. The Book Store will also fur- 


nish a Classical Dictionary and a Classi- 

cal Atlas in the Everyman Series for 

43 cents each, postpaid. 

1. Roll Call. Current Events 

2. Summary. Vesper Hour 

3. Sketch Maps Constantinople in 
Physical and Political Geography 

4 Iddress. Constantinople as a Mod- 
ern World Problem 

5. Reading. Library Shelf. 

Note—The following Suggestive Pro 

grar ‘or International Peace Day, May 

18, is taken from the leaflet entitled 

“The Memorial Days of the Chautauqua 

Literary and Scientific Circle,” which 

may he obtained from the office at 

Chautauqua, New York, for five cents. 

1. Singing. “These things shall be.” 

2. Rell Cail. Peace Quotations. 


3. Reading. From “The American 
Public School as a Factor in Inter- 
national Conciliation,” by Myra 
Kelly. 


4. Swmmary of the Year’s Peace Work 


in The Chautauquan for May 16, 
I9I4 
5. Recitation. “Angel of Peace, thou 


hast wandered too long!” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 

6. Address. 

7. Flags of all Nations Drill by chil 


dren 
8. Singing. “Hear, O Ye Nations!” 
Program material may be obtained 


from the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., and 
the American Association for Interna- 
tional Council, 407 West 117th Street, 
New York City. 


Review Questions 


On “Where Civilizations Meet: 
about Constantinople” 
quan for May 2, 1914. 

1. What are some of the unprece- 
dented influences affecting world-neigh- 
borhood? 2. Qualify the sweeping gen- 
eralizations quoted from the London 
“Daily Mail” in at least two respects, 
from your redding of previous articles 
in this series. 3. Name four examples 
of extinct military empire. 4. Why has 
Constantinople’s commercial importance 
declined? 5. Describe some of the mod- 
ern methods of exploitation for trade. 
6. What is the relation of railroad pro- 
jects in Asia Minor to international poli- 
tics? How does Constantinople 
stand with respect to international 
routes of water transportation? 8. Con- 
trast the ideas of Holy City and plague- 
spot as applied to Constantinople. 9. 
From the articles of the series now 
completed cite some evidences of the in- 
fluence of “nationalism” and “dem- 
ocracy” Round about Censtantinople. 
10. What do you consider Constanti- 
nople’s chief international importance 
today? 


Round 


in The Chautau- 


Answers to Search Questions 


Published in The Chautauquan for April 

4, 1914, on page 619. 

1. The milestone (a marble column ex- 
panded into a pillared building) 
from which all distances were meas 
ured ‘ 

2. Anthemius of 


of Miletus. 


Tralles and Ilsodorus 


Travel Club 
Travel clubs should be provided with 
Mahaffy’s “Rambles and Studies in 


6yI 


Greece,” Powers’s “Message of Greek 
Art,” and Baedeker’s “Greece,” latest 
edition. A map of Ancient Greece may 
be had from the Chautauqua Book Store 
for 50 cents. The circle will do well 
to make a Greek Scrap Book. Illustra- 
— should be provided whenever pos- 
sible. 


FIRST WEEK 

Read Mahaffy, foot of page 412 to end 
of Chapter XVI. 
1. Map Talk of the country described 
in the above pages. 
Reading of “A Visit to the Mon- 
asteries of Meteora” by Short in 
The Chautauquan for April 4, 1914. 
3. Book Review of Riley’s “Athos, or 

the Mountain of the Monks.” 


tu 


4. Story of Phaéton (see any Greek 
mythology ) 
5. Reading from Ovid’s “Metamor- 


phoses,” 2: 1-400, or ; 
“Phaéton” or George 
“Phaéton.” 


Saxe’s 
Meredith's 


SECOND WEEK 


I. Composite Account of the 


\ part 
played by Greece in the Balkan 
troubles from October, 1912, to date 


(newspaper files; Highways and By- 
ways in The Chautauquan; Zaldari 
on Venizelos in The Chautauquan 
for December 20, 1913). 

2. Summary of the peace work of the 
last twelvemonth. See Myers in The 
Chautauquan for May 16, 1914. 

3. Reading Lecture 3 in Ruskin’s 
“Crown of Wild Olive.” 

4. Original Story of the experiences of 

a Greek soldier in the Balkan War 

or of a Greek woman widowed in 

the war, with a peace “moral.” 

Recitation from the Library Shelf 

in this number, or “Peace” by Bac- 

chylides or “Personification of War” 
by Aristophanes (these two in 

“Greek Poets” edited by Dole). 


uw 


THIRD WEEK 


1. Biographical Sketch. “Xenophon” 
(Capps’s “Homer to Theocritus,” p. 
272; Joy’s “Grecian History,” chap- 
ter XV; William Smith’s “Smaller 
History of Greece,” chapter XXII). 
Reading from the “Anabasis.” 

3. Art Talk. “Zeuxis and Parrhasios 

the Painters.” 

4. Roll Call. “What I have enjoyed 
most in this year’s work.” 
Paper with illustrative 
“Plato” (Capps). 


te 


readings 


uv 


FOURTH WEEK 


Sketch. “Demosthe- 
Joy; Smith; Plutarch’s 


1. Biographical 
nes” (Capps; 
“Lives” ). 

2. Reading from Demosthenes’ “Philip- 
pics.” 

3. Book Review of Hogarth’s “Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon.” 

4. Summary of Chapter XV, Powers’s 
“Message of Greek Art.” 

5. Reading. Dryden’s “Alexander's 
Feast.” 
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GRADUATE MAGAZINE SEAL 


MEMORANDA 
Review Questions on the Required 
Series, “Where Civilizations Meet: 


Round about Constantinople” in The 
Chautauquan from September 6, 1913, 
to May 2, 1914 inclusive. 


Correct answering of these questions 
and a statement that he has read the 
Highways and Byways in The Chautau- 
quan for any nine months since June 
I, 1913, will entitle a graduate reader 
to a seal on his diploma. Number the 
sheet of answers to-correspond with this 
list of questions and send to C. L. S. C. 
Office, Chautauqua, New York. 

1. Why is the Mediterranean area 
especially significant? 2. Name in suc- 
cession the chief historical periods of 
Mediterranean ascendency. 3. What are 
the chief physiographical characteristics 
of the basin? 4. Cite four Classic 
Mediterranean legends. 5. Why has 
Greece been considered most important 
in Mediterranean civilization? 6. Make 
a definition of race. 7. Make a defini- 
tion of civilization. 8. Name the chief 
differences between the relation of Mo- 
hammedanism, the Greek Orthodox, the 
Roman and Protestant churches to the 
state. 9. Characterize the Koran. 10. 
What ethical values has Mohammedan- 
ism? 11. Why is Salonika considered 
such a valuable location? 12. Why 
should the Great Powers be so interest- 
ed in the Balkan Peninsula? 13. Com- 
pare boundaries fixed by the Berlin 
Treaty and the Balkan war treaties. 14 
Name three chief causes of the War of 
the Allies against Turkey. 15. What is 
the importance of Albania? 16. Describe 
the steps in boundary making in the 
Balkan states. 17. What credit should 
be given to Europe for refraining from 
a general war? 18, What financial and 
material European interests may be 
cited? 19. Compare the industrial con- 
ditions of the Balkans with European 
states. 20. What truth is there in Turk- 
ish criticism of European aggression? 
21. Make a definition of nationality. 22 
Distinguish between nations as “pow- 
ers” and as “jurisdictions.” 23. a) 
What characteristics of nationalism are 
common to all the Balkan states? b) 
Name the most striking differences of 


nationalism among them. 24. Which 
Balkan state most nearly approaches 
your idea of a nation? 25. What evi 


dences of the spread of 
democratic movement are brought to 
light by the Balkin situation? 26. Make 
a distinction between intrigue and di- 
plomacy. 27. What is the weakness of 
expediency as the basis of diplomacy? 
28. Describe the nature of International 
Law. 29. What special significance at- 
taches to the Ambassadors’ Conferencs 
of 1912 in London. 30. \What do you 
consider the chief purpose of diplomacy? 
31. What results do you think have 
justified the Balkan Wars? 32. Give 
three reasons why war fails to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it is de 
clared. 33. Name some of the elements 
of instability in a Balkan “balance of 


world-wide 
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power,” 34. What forces tend to make 
the policy of increased armament self- 
destructive? 35. What is meant by the 
international mind? 36. Sketch. the 
empire of which Constantine made Con- 
stantinople the new capital. 37. Con- 
trast what became Stamboul at the 
Turkish Conquest with the present ex- 
tent of Constantinople. 38. Why should 
not Russia control the natura! waterway 
from the Black Sea to the Aegean? 39 
Name three reasons why the Turks are 
likely to long hold Constantinople. 40 
What are some of the advantages and 


disadvantages of separation of religion 
41. Why is the conception 


and state? 
of Constantinople as a seat of military 
empire out of date? 42. In what respects 
is Constantinople’s empire not her own? 
43. Compare advantages and disadvan 
tages of Constantinople as a seat of 
trade-empire. 44. Why do you consider 
Constantinople internationally important 


today? 45. Name three unprecedented 
influences making for better world- 
neighborhood _ relations 46. Give 
the names of the rulers of Greece, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Albania, 
Montenegro, Turkey. 47. Draw or 
trace the map on page 444 in The 


Chautauquan for February 7, and at- 
tach the paper to your answers. 48 
Outside of Mr. Bray’s articles have you 
read anything in newspapers, magazines 
or books about the Balkan wars or about 
Constantinople? 49. Which article of 
Mr. Bray’s series do you prefer and 
why? 50. Select the illustration which 
interests you most in each of the nine 
articles of the series and give the rea- 
son for your choice. 


Suggestions for Final Programs 


Lecture on Greece illustrated by slides. 

Balkan Basaar—street scene with peas- 
ant costumes of all the Balkan coun- 
tries 

Readmg with assignment of parts of 
the Aristophanes translation in The 
Chautauquan for February 28, 1014. 
The unabridged translation in a 
pamphlet which includes the transla- 
tion of another Aristophanes play, 

may be had for a small price from 

the Daily News Publishing Company, 

seloit, Wisconsin. 


Tableaux from Greek statues or Flax 
man’s illustrations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 


Identification Contest. Photographs of 
Greek sculpture with titles covered, a 
Certificate of Excellence to be award- 
ed to the person supplying correctly 
the largest number of titles with the 
sculptors’ names 

Olympian Games as described in The 
Chautauquan of July 19, 1913 

A Dante Evening—readings, 
photographs. 


tributes, 


Symbolic Figures representing Panama, 
the Balkans. the Tariff, the High Cost 
of Living, the Trusts, and telling their 
personal histories during the last year 


To Class of 1894 

We, the committee appointed lag 
summer at Chautauqua to plan for a 
reunion there in August, 1914, and for 
piacing the class tablet in the Hall of 
Philosophy by celebration of 
our twentieth anniversary, are meeting 
with some success, but we need more 
financial assistance. 

Letters 


way of 


have been sent to all class 
members whose addresses were known 
and notices of the undertaking were 
published in papers of various sections 
of the country. We have been encour- 
aged by contributions from a few loyal 
members in lowa, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Arkansas, Texas, New York 
and Pennsylvania, who have sent in all 
about fifty dollars to our secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. F. A. Hubbard, Walpole, 
New Hampshire. 

The tablet will cost one hundred dol- 
lars, and cther friends are hereby re- 
quested to contribute quickly the fifty 
dollars needed to complete ihe fund 

At present the space allotted us in the 
Hall of Philosophy is filled in with 
boards, not beautiful to look at and not 
creditable to the Class of 1894. 

(Signed) 

Mrs. W. H. Pemberton, Arkansas, 

Mrs. Calvin C. Spencer, Connecticut, 

Mrs. F. A. Hubbard, New Hampshire, 
Class Committee on Tablet. 


Graduates of Previous Years 

After the Dickens Class representa- 
tives at Chautauqua, New York, pass 
through the Golden Gate on Recognition 
Day they will be followed by the gradu- 
ates of previous years who have never 
passed the arches at Chautauqua. All 
such people are urged to avail them- 
selves of this privilege and to notify the 
C. L. S. C. office at Chautauqua that 


they wish to join the procession. 


The 1914 Banner 


The banner of the 
reproduction of the 
which has grown to 


Dickens Class is a 
temporary banner 
be beloved by all 
members of 19014 who have walked be- 
hind it in the four summers of its ex- 


istence. It is three-sided, of rich white 
silk lined with Eton blue, the class 
color. “Dickens” and “1914” in gold 


adorn the front; the class motto—“The 
Voice of Time cries to Man ‘Advance,” 
and the class flower, the English rose, 
are on the back. The guide cords are 
green, the color of the English Year in 
which the class began its reading. The 
pole is white. 
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of the teachers 


The Conde, 


The banner has been the loving labor 
of two members of the class, Mrs. 
Agnes J. Pratt and Miss Eleanor Hall, 
both of Ridgefield, New Jersey. They 
have taken infinite pains with it and the 
result is a very beautiful piece of work. 


Annual Certificate 

The Annual Certificate for 1914 will 
be a beautiful picture of “Robert Col- 
lege and Mohammed’s Tower.” Appli- 
cation blanks may be secured from the 
Fxtension Office, Chautauqua, New 
York, and when returned should be ac- 
companied by six cents for postage. 


1914 Report Blanks 
Each member of the Class of 1914 
should receive during the month of May 
a circular entitled “Report Blank and 
Final Address to the Graduating Class.” 
This circular contains spaces for report 
of the four years’ reading and of any 
other work which has been done, to- 
gether with the dates of Recognition Day 
at various Chautauqua Assemblies and 
the time limit for sending in reports. 
Any member of 1914 who does not 
have this blank in hand by June 1 should 
notify the office at Chautauqua, New 
York 
The blanks described above should be 
returned promptly by people who wish 
to receive their diplomas at Chautauqua 
or at some other Assembly. 
Members to whom diplomas are to be 
sent by mail need not finish their read 
ing until October first. Readers who 
are eager to graduate at an Assembly 
should not be discouraged if they av¢ 
somewhat behind in their work now, 
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often meets in the High School by invitation 


for wise management of time accom- 
plishes wonders. It should be remem- 
bered that no written examinations are 
required. Reporting the four years’ 
reading to the Chautauqua office and 
paying the proper fee is all that is neces- 
sary to secure a diploma. Seals may be 
added to the diploma by the answering 
of review questions, but this may be 
postponed a little if necessary. 

1914's Recognition Day at Chautauqua 
will be August 19. The Baccalaureate 
Sermon will be preached on Sunday, 
August 16, by Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution. 


“Order Your Diploma, 1914" 

Chautauqua Institution’s seal of ap- 
proval for work well done is worth hav- 
ing. The bit of vellum is a symbol of 
perseverance and courage, and a remin- 
der of happy hours. Send your name to 
the C. L. S. C. Office at Chautauqua, 
New York, and state whether you want 
paper at 50 cents or parchment at $1.00. 


An Extra Seal for Graduates 

Many graduates who are perhaps tak- 
ing special courses or who are interest- 
ed in some rather exacting line of work, 
have kept in touch with Chautauqua de- 
velopments and their fellow Chautau- 
quans by having The Chautauquan each 
week. Such graduates who have read 
the required series in the Magazine may 
earn a seal for work by stating that they 
have read the Highways and Byways 
for nine months since June 1, 1913, and 
by filling out correctly the special re- 
view paper which will be found on page 
602 of this Magazine. 
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Chautauguan Service [ 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 rs cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 








. —s 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO EUROPE $38s, in- 

cluding all expenses. Visitin ngland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. Mediterranean 
rouse. Write for beoklet. Ideal Tour, Findlay, 
Ohio. 








EDUCATIONAL 





LEARN to be an artistic and beautiful singer 
at home by mail, at the exceedingly small 

cost of fifty cents per lesson. Address, In- 

structor, 1744 9th St., West Oakland, Cal. 





TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITIES 





TEACHERS—The State of Washington has 
nearly 2,600 school districts, employing over 
8,000 teachers. The opening of the Panama 
Canal, and of Alaska, and the Panama Expo- 
sition should increase the population 40 per 
cent. Come to a growing state. Arrange for 
a position now. Our Teachers’ Directory 
gives general information and list of over 
2,400 school officers and clerks. Get our Di- 
rectory and write them. Price $: postpaid. 
oon Directory Co., 629 Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
ash. 





SPARE TIME—NO CANVASSING. Report 

information, news, names, etc., to us. We 
have established markets. Confidential. Par- 
ticulars for stamp. “Nisco,” Dept. Angq., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, program arranged. Criticism and 
revision of i Expert service. 


manuscripts. 
Authors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 

MONY and COMPOSITION under 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 
for information. aymond Robinson, 6 New- 
burg St., Boston, Mass. 


HAR.- 
well- 





MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 

TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 
literary experience necessary Big demand. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. Tells how. 
American Authors ssociation, 207 Gaiety 
Theater Bldg., New York. 





FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—C. L. S. C. 
*o7-"08, "o8-'o9, *o9-’10. 
’o8-May, ‘oo (except 
Nov., *o7: Mar., 
dress, Gertrude 


books for years 
Magazines from Sept., 
Oct., ‘08), Sept., Oct., 
ay, yume, July, ‘08 Ad- 
Dowdell, Glen Rose, Texas 





POSITION WANTED—Office work, clerk- 
ing, aid to a rooming housekeeper. Free 
during June, July and August. Best of refer- 
ences. Helen Johnson, 17 S. Valley St., 
Akron, Ohio 











































The Way to 
Health 
is the 


Good Health 
Way 


The way to ill health, to disease, 
to inefficiency, is through bad 
eating—through pure food eaten 
the wrong way—through bad 
food eaten the bad 
through bad food eaten the right 
To constipation alone is 


way— 


way. 
due 90 per cent of all chronic 
disease — neurasthenia, Bright's 
disease, hardening of the arteries, 
high blood-pressure, colitis, gall- 
stones, headaches, mental de- 


pression, skin disorders, etc. 


Good Health 


Magazine 


Tells you how to choose the right 
food, how to eat it, how much to 
eat, when to eat, and why to eat. 
It also tells you how to reinforce 
right habits of eating by right 
habite of exercise, right habits 
of work, right habits of play, 
right habits of breathing, right 
habits of sleeping. It is indeed 
a complete guide to the efficient 
and the zestful life. Subscription 
$1.00 a year; ten cents a copy. 

To Chautauquan Newsmagazine 
readers we make this special of- 
with every one-dollar sub- 
scription to GOOD HEALTH 
MAGAZINE, we will send abso- 


lutely free of charge, one copy 


fer: 


of “Constipation: How to Cure 
It," a new book by the Editor, 


J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 


GOOD HEALTH MAGAZINE 
Dept. C. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


EpUCATIONAL AIMS AND Civic NEEDS. 
By James H. Baker, M.A., LL.D., 
President of the University of Colo- 
rado. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 90 cents net. 

We are really quite enthusiastic about 

this little book and can most heartily 

commend it to at least three classes of 

men: all educators in school, college 


and university; all pupils, in the same 
institutions; and all parents who want 
their children to come to a real, vital 


conception of an education before enter 


ing college. 


The sane and strong idealistic and 
optimistic tone of the book makes it one 
that all students and all who want to 
be good citizens wiil tird most profit- 


able. The author speaks with authority 
upon a subject now justly considered of 
the utmost importance for he is an edu- 
cator with such a philosophy of life and 
such hope for good citizenship that he 


can show what education for citizen 
ship must be. He does not go too far 
astray after industrial education, which 
he justly values, but he puts a full and 
rich meaning into culture In fact he 
compares it with plant culture which 


increases the size and strength of the 
wild shrub thereby making it more 
beautiful and fruitful. He shows that 
true culture must be the basis of real 
living 

The author is a scholar who has mas- 
tered the best in books. He quotes 
freely from such men as Emerson, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Browning, Huxley, 
and Lowell. His style is striking and 
epigrammatic, for he seems to have 
caught the very spirit and method of 
Emerson. We could not do better than 
to quote many of these epigrams, but a 
very few must suffice. “The mistake of 
the French Revolution the em- 
phasis of rights over duties.” “The 
body politic has a healthy vitality that 
will heal its wound and cure its ills.” 
“Beauty is to appear not only in art, 
but in friendship, happiness, in a beau 


was 


tiful life, in the understanding and 
peace of nations.” “The good and 
strong will is the chief end of educa 
tion.” “Mere efficiency never made a 


nation great.” 


In another part of this number of 
The Chautauquan will be found a re- 
print of one of the chapters of this 
book, entitled “A Modern Lesson in 
Greek.” Read it and know that all we 
have said does not begin to reveal what 
is in store for him who masters the 
whole book 

Charles Elbert Rhodes 


THe Home Nurse. By FE. D. Lowry 
Chicago: Forbes and Company. $1.00 
To enable the home folks to care for an 


invalid, in cases where the hospital or 
the trained nurse are not procurable; 
and to instruct in the prevention and 
avoidance of disease, is the purpose of 
this book’s author who is a_ phy 
sician and an authority on nursing. The 
care of the patient’s room, making of 









The a 
activel 
the bed, diet, administering of Medic; as 
and daily care are covered by the fr _ 
part of the volume. Part two treats _— 
nursing in special diseases,—typho 
fever, pneumonia, infantile Paralys 
tuberculosis, etc. There is also a d 
ter on accidents and emergencies, 
one on minor disorders and disorg 
of growth. The book is free from te 
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QvueEN EvizapetH. By Gladys C. Lock the | 
M.A. Boston: ‘Sherman French aghor ex] 
Company. $1.35 net. g it 

The author gives us not the old familideords 


historical events in the life of the gregere so 
queen but the personal side—Elizahe@o edi 
as the girl and woman instead of simpiedy of 


Elizabeth, the queen and politician, Higthe s 
torians have often emphasized jgtive is 
weakress and drawn her frivolities ent of 
sharp lines, but this volume seeks @taltog 





give a fair estimate of her characeom s 
We have all her contrasting points, Sf aut! 
a statesman, clear headed, far seeing arpa so h 
wily; as the coquette, sometimes acti 
ated by vanity, sometimes by the wages th 
fare of England: ard as the sincepote ab 
sympathetic friend \ most excellegi0 Fra 
book to make history attractive stand 
ly” is 
ego 0’ 
a ji 
guess 
| : 
Green a“ 
rsoral 
f tl 


Tue Civit Service oF Great Briral 
Vol. 57, No. 139: Studies in histor 
economics, etc. Columbia Universi 
New York: Longmans, 
Company. $2 

This study covers the period from ® 

to the present time. Previous to @& 

the civil service in Great Britain } 

not suffered as had this country f 

the combination of rotation in office 

inefficiency, but it had 

finding the Indian service chiefly A P 

patronage bureau. Since a needed diss 

vestigation in 1888-1890  investigati ie rt 
is automatically made every five ye - 
and from the Lord Chancellor to 
lowest office boy each is enabled 
air his grievances. There are at pi 
ent three classes of employés. Wao 
are engaged only in the Postoffice, $y... 

Board of Agriculture and the India@y . 
One chapter compares the Am@g 4 

and British civil 


a. 
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TSes 
MASTERS OF THE WILDERNESS 
Charles Bert Reed, M.D. Chitaffgewes 
The University of Chicago Press. fed an 
This book steadily holds the readers} Rene 
terest and excites a wish for fuller gand C 
tails of what the author has s0 Wo tea 
pictured in comprehensive form comp! 
account of the Hudson's Bay Compar scho 
reminds us that many of our OFg@ some 
thirteen States owe their early nted 
ment to proprietary governments @anslati 
ated by similar charters. But wWitown 
others made every effort to bring $pular 
tlers to their countries, the Hudsiives ad 
Bay Company systematically excli@tse; f 
them, each having the same object 
profit of the grantees of the patent. Bbulary 
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The account of the Beaver Club at- 
etively outlines the resistance made 
ter a while to this great monopoly of 
medicim& fur trade of Canada 

the fitamericans fall readily under “the im 





treats @eous spell of the Father of Waters,” 
—typhoiy we follow with avidity the wande1 
paralys. and services of Tonty from the 
) a Cis to the Mobile, where in an un 
cies, Marked grave lies that great soldier 
Gisorg 


a victim to Yeliow Fever 


countless dangers 


nd explore rT, 


Om tecier surviving 


if Can q 


mY Mi Orv Wortn Hicnways By Thom 
3 D. Murphy. Boston: The Page 
Company. $3.00 net 

C. Loca the preface of this volume the au 

ench amer explains that his excuse for writ 
g it is the success of some earlier 

| familieords of travel by motor car which 

the gregere so well received as to run through 

Elizabe@o editions As he delves into the 


book the reader wonders as 
of these editions. The nat 


of simpdy of the 
‘ian, Hipthe size 


ized ve is told in a humdrum way remin 
olities #ent of the drone of the cicada. It is 
seeks @altogether uninteresting, but it is far 
sharactgom setting the blood to racing 
‘ints. Mt author is in something of a hurry 


eeing ama so he takes neither the time nor th 
to do more than touch on sub 


nes actguuble to do ; 
would fain learn 


the was that the reade r 


e sincepate about. But “If one brings a motor 
excellagto France he can hardly afford to let 
ve stand idle to spend several days in 


the spirit of the book, and off 
ego over the country with a hop, skip 
da jump and never much more than 
gess at what of beauty and interest 
land contains. Nor is there any 
ronal touch to the story as no men 
tof the party is ever mentioned save 


iy” is 
Brital 
n histo 
niversi 
reen @ 


roe chauffeur. The reader feels the lack 
7 be. "Ha little human warmth. When th 
a thor leaves the Continent and goes to 
"ke mgland, however, he improves dis 
Omee tly, and the two-thirds of the vol 
Mn Wd that relates to Great Britain is 
chiefly rthy of attention though hardly of 
eeded Bansiasm, \s a guide book the record 
‘estigaty ight be a fair success for it gives 
ve Yin “leads” along lines of local and 
of 10 Btoric tradition that another traveler 
nabled ight pick up and develop for himself 
: ao pleasure 
We 
office, AYFARERS. By Virginia Corry. Bos 
India Vion: Sherman, French and Company 
he (me $1.00 ; 
Wayfarers” of a book of miscellaneous 
tees of scant merit 
ESS 
Chicagiven es eT CHANTS pvE FRANCE. Select- 
Press. fed and edited by W. M. Daniels and 
eader’s Rene Travers Boston D. C. Heath 
fuller and Company. 50 cents 
s $0 4Wo teachers of experience have made 


rm. Weompilation of French verse ‘suitable 
Compapr school use, have included the music 
ir OF some of the songs and have supple- 






rly se@ented the original poems by English 
nents ons or paraphrases by well- 
But wWHtown authors of many of the most 
bring ular. An Introduction (in French) 
Hudsijves advice on the reading of French 
exclu@tse; footnotes (in English) clear up 
rbject ulties as the reader goes. The vo 


patemt. Bulary is carefully made. 
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\You Can Weigh 
a. Exactly Whath, ~~ ° 


— You Should 


You can—I know you can, because I have 

reduced 32,000 women and have built up 
that many more—scientifically, naturally, 
drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be So Well! 


—if you only knew how well. I build up your vitality 
—at the same time I strengthen your heart action; 
teach you how to breathe, to stand, walk and relieve 
such ailments as 


- 
~_ 





without 


Nervousness, Torpid Liver, 

Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83; pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.” Another says: “Last May I weighed 
100 pounds, this May I weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write now for my FREE booklet? Don’t 
wait, you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience 
and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 19, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Constipation, 
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Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman 
care of the health and figure of women. 








Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,’ Compiled by Paul Pierce, 
Editor, ““The National Food Magazine” 


bam <= Danie are bound in durable board covers and following is a partial list of 
contents: 

DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner given for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu— 
A full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
Holiday, and Special Occasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places— 
— * the Hostess—Don’t for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
oving Cup. 


SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, 
taining in the Modern 
Suppers. 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O’clock Tea—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—Valentine Teas—Mis- 
cellaneous Parties. 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas 


Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 


The Hostess who possesses the “National Food Magazine” and these 
books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so unique and 
original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. They are 
alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are valuable 
to the invited guests as to the hostess. 

HOW TO GET THE BOOKS. The books will be sent, post paid, for 50 cts. each, or 
we will send to any address, post paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for $3.00. 
will send one of the books and “National Food for 


We 


year for $1.75 


any Magazine” one 


National Food Magazine $1.50 a Year; Canadian $1.75 a Year; Foreign $2.00 a Year; 
1sc a Copy. Send for Sample. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


She is the recognized authority on the scientific 
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The 
MUSICIAN'S EUROPEAN 
PILGRIMAGE 


Sixty-eight day tour leaving Boston, Tuesday, June 30th, 1914 


AN UNEXCELLED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
MUSICIAN 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE WITHOUT A CROWD 


For detailed itinerary address at once 


MUSICIANS’ PILGRIMAGE HEADQUARTERS 
No. 31 Gainsborough St. Boston, Massachusetts 














America’s Leading Educational Magazine 


The map shows the WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR .. . . . Editor 


field of the magazine 
WELLAND HENDRICK .. . Managing Editor 
Contributing Editors: 





WILLARD S. SMALL WALTER R. SIDERS 

MONTAYNE PERRY 
. +3 with the co-operation of a board of forty-eight of 
Tr + |] America’s foremost educators, including state, city 


and county superintendents, university presidents, 
and professors of education who will direct its 
policies. 

The School Journal is a modern progressive 
educational magazine. 
-— — It gives its readers the opinions of leading edu- 
cators upon the important educational discussions 
and issues of the day. 

No premiums, but all the news of importance for $1.25 per year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
31 EAST 27th STREET Incorporated NEW YORK CITY 
Six Months’ Trial Subscription 50c 





























2 s “Let Everybody Sing” 
TOURS FOR GIRLS is the title of Song No. 2 in 


‘ Through the wonderlands of SONGS OF PRAISE 
EUROPE; Eight Countries; 
MOTOR TOUR rural En land, ys is but one of the many rousing 
Scotland; TYROL and DOLO- songs in this new collection of ex- 























— ° : ‘ ay S " 
MITES; Munich Opera Festival poor inary Suoeel Gand your bandos 
Enchanting Motor Tour in the i singing will wake up. There ts life and 
7 tmspiration in its music; some of the most beautiful 
Chateaux Country. stirring songs you ever heard! Then. too, = 
om ° blish » DOO) 
MISS MIRIAM WELDON — IR ey 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York ation that will attract and enthuse gocd players. 
Price, 399 cents; sample copy on approval. Spect- 
* @ men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Cinch 1, Ont 
Fillmere Music House | Sirsionett. or? 


Personalia 


Dr. George E. Vincent, president of 
the University of Minnesota and of 
Chautauqua Institution, has been jg 
Boston, New York, and North Caroling 
recently. 


** * 


Under the auspices of Canisius Col. 
lege, Buffalo, a reverent and realistic 
passion play has been given throughout 
this week, April 27-May 2. The author, 
Clay M, Greene, a former student of 
the college, now a professional i 
wright, prepared the play for presenta- 
tion at Santa Clara, California, some 
13 years ago. Special trains from San 
Francisco and San José brought night. 
ly an enthusiastic audience. The Buf- 


falo production of this admirable work 
»f Mr. Greene’s is the only one oa 


given outside of Santa Clara 
*** 


Mrs. Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg, au 
thor of “Your Child Today and Tomer 
row” which is to be used in the Homg 
Reading Course for the coming year, i 
chairman of the Children’s Literatur 
Committee of the Federation of Child 
Study 





Miss Louise Connolly, formerly § 
pervisor of Schools of Montclair, N 
Jersey, and now educational expert 
the Free Public Library of Newa 
New Jersey, and of the Newark M 
seum Association, Secretary of the M 
ing Picture Commission of New Jer 
and author of the article entitled “ 
Museum Ain’t Only to Brag About’? 
The Chautauquan for October 25, 19 
addressed the Toronto meeting of 
National Municipal League. Her wi 
and sensible talk on “Sane Methods 
Civic Education” makes good readi 
in the National Municipal Review. 






















Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following 
gram are based on the current ev 
discussed in the Highways and By 
of this number. 

1. Roll Call. “What can we do to fo 
ward neighborliness?” 

2. Discussion on Women in_ Iflinot 
Politics. 

3. Talk. Modern Spirit of Reform. 

4. Club Newspapers. Latest news ft 
Mexico. 











